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EDITO 


The Verdict of “Common Sense” 
lf Paul Popenoe of the Editorial Board of the 
Journal of Heredity, and contributor to that scien 
tific publication, had taken the trouble to consult 
the most obvious source of information, it would 
not have been r 
highly questionable authority on scientific matters 
“the verdict of common sense” on the intel- 
Negri es ; 


intelligence, he sa “For the 


necessary to take refuge in s 


as 
ligence ot Referrit to the results ot 
the army tests ot 
most part, »arniy 
between tull-blood Negroes 
unquestionably a large part 


eroes of the draft have white 


Statistics do not daifrerentiat¢ 


and 


mulattoes, 


e 
ry 
1ne 


preponderant extent. 
preted with this fact in mind, 

that the intelligence of a “colored man” 
to a marked degree on the amount of w 
he has. This 
previous investigators, and 
dict of “common sense” observatii 
by several studies of the army 

The argument which he I 
on “Intelligence and Race” in a recent issue of the 
Journal of Heredity is as follows: E 1) 
knows that the intelligence of a col 
pends upon the white blood which 
army tests showed that the highest ratings were 
made by the Negroes in northern states. “Since 
education is productive of results only to the ex 
tent that it has material to work on, one need feel 
no hesitation in concluding that the northern Ne- 
groes are inherently superior to the southern. The 
reason for this,” he states, “is that the northern 
contingent represents a larger infusion of white 
blood than those who remain in the south.” 

Now this is a perfectly logical deduction if one 
has the hardihood to accept the premise. But 
although Ohio with 35.2 per cent. mulattoes has 
the highest percentage of “superior” Negroes, it 
does not have the highest percentage of mulattoes. 
This latter record goes to Michigan with 47.0 per 
cent. mulattoes. Further, to mention just a few 
instances, Louisiana with 21.4 per cent. mulattoes 
registers a median intelligence score for Negroes 
of 19.01, while Pennsylvania with but 19.2 
mulattoes has a rating twice as high, specifically 
37.32 per cent. New Jersey with 15.8 mulattoes, 
has a score of 35.31, while Alabama with 16.7 
per cent. mulattoes registers 21.05, Mississippi 
with 16.3 per cent. mulattoes scores 10.25, and 
Georgia with 17.3 per cent. mulattoes scores 9.88. 
Tennessee has 25.1 per cent. mulattoes, while In- 
diana has 24.1 per cent., and yet the score of 


ee ee poe —— 
conciusion, ea € 


supporte 


presents in an article 
| vervb " 
ored man de 
he has. Th 


1923 


RIALS 


Indiana is 45.00, while that of 

What Mr. Popenoe did not 

that Ohi hows a relatively 

of superior For, wher 
he, 


whites in Ohio 1s 6/ 


Pennes 
mention w: 
yalso s 
whites. 
3 
recorded for states, the 


Mississippi is 41 22 


arolina witl 
Kentucky with 


Phe explanation 
tradiction t 


not so likely 


The New Vivisectionists 


The progress of science dey 


mentation That much its 
itself demands 

amount of skill, and presumably a 
truth, whatever it is. Perhaps the most 
and boisterous newcomers to the laborat: 
the intelligence testers and their 100% 
Now from a purely objectiv 
objection to any 
bear testing, at 


clean instt 


aesit 


press agents. 
of view, there 


so long as t 


can be no 
discovered, hese 
serious objection can be raised to the sul 
selected for the experiments so long 
used, if they must be used, for the sake ot 
But among many of these scientists t 
ic tender 


as the 


ence. 
have developed rather grave sadistic 
It is not sufficient to lend the aid of graphs 
charts to “bolster up a foregone conclusion” 
garding the superior merits of a certain typ 
human stock; they have gone further in their 
effort to establish that certain other human stock 
is dangerously and irredeemably inferior, 
that philanthropy and medicine are at fault 
keeping them alive. Such for example, is the 
surprising conclusion of the president of Colgate 
University, quoted elsewhere in this issue. 

The inhumanity of these new experiments lies 
not so much in the fact that Negroes are tl 


n 


ne 











ubjects as in the fact that, unlike the 
cuinea pigs, they begin with a presump- 
nst them, they are handled not infre- 

amateurs, and, aside from the damage 
n the spot, they are damned as a species 
- all posterity. It can be truthfully said that 
re has not as yet been made a strictly scien- 
tigation of the mental capacity of Ne- 
yes et the world is advised to accept the 
theory with respect to them that “a pint can never 
e educated to hold more than a pint.” 








The Conference of Social Work 
work 


attested by 


f 
n ol 


Ne gToes is 
attendance 
1 


) 


among 
the 
‘tal W irkers i 
t Conference of Social Work whic 
in Washington, D. ( Among the 
isand delegates there were present and 
Negroes In con- 
Conference in Prov 
this or given 
The Negro 
special problems of vocational guidance 
vegro children, and the role of 
race relations were formally dis 
il discussions of the Negro followed 
ferences to child labor, rural we lfare, social 
es in industry. 


Negro SOC 


t 
I 
1 
| 


bout seventy-five 
the last 
e problems of 


‘ ! 
. ser attention. 


ide nce, 
up were 


I 


questions of 


public opin- 


ussed. 


representation and the opportunity to 
hese questions to the attention of social 
rs who could 
heir communities have been long ur 
Leagues principally throug] 

the National Executive Secretary. 
The Conference officials have this vear 
shown a most commendable spirit in this re- 
gard, and, in fact indicated a disposition to 


service in 
-ged by the 
the efforts 


render valuable 


include a Negro social worker on its Executive 
Bo For the rather disappointing failure 


election after being proposed by the Nom- 
inating Committee, however, the Conference 
oly was not entirely to be blamed. Two Ne- 
groes were nominated, the vote as a 
quence divided, and the effort of those who felt 
need of a person conversant with the 
needs of a really disadvantaged tenth of the 
population effectually defeated. 


conse- 


oe Among Our Contributors 


Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary 
re ot the National Urban League and member of 


the Section on Public Opinion of the National 
Conference of Social Work. 


their 

tock Mrs. Elise Johnson McDougald is Voca- 
nd tional Guidance Counsellor in the New York 
or Public Schools. 

the 


\Villiam Leo Hansberry, a graduate of Harvard 
gate College is a professor of History in The Howard 
University. 

Charles 
Scl 


H. Thompson is Supervisor of 
ools for Negroes for the State of Alabama. 
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Two Incidents 


Washington, although the Nation’s Capital, 


grants to Negroes somewhat limited privileges 
even for those contacts necessary to an exchange 


of views and philosophies. Many of the taboos 


highly absurd in themselves, intended originally 
perhaps, as a sort of defense mechanism against 


association, still persist. But because of the nix- 


ture of social backgrounds represented in the 


Capital, the relations are by no means fixed ; they 
are frequently contradictory and always shifting. 


For example, some hotels Negroes may enter, 


some they may not; some they may attend all 


meetings except those at which food is served, al- 


though they may serve the food if they wish. In 


others they may not ride on the elevators with 


ladies although they may go into a crowded meet- 


ing and sit beside these same ladies for two 


hours 

Two incidents occurring during the visit there 
of delegates to the National Conference of Social 
Work provide, however, a glimmer of that under- 
standing on which the hope of many Negroes are 


staked. 
the 


Many of the sessions were held in hotels 


and Negro delegates, of whom there were 
about seventy-five, began each day with a specula- 
tion. At one hotel a Negro woman social worker. 


a graduate, by the way, of the University of 
Michigan, and holding a responsible position in a 
large eastern city, was separated from a party of 
ladies on the eighth floor and told to take the 
freight elevator “by order of the management.” 
She protested, but the male elevator attendant was 
Her companions also left the car and 


The 


insistent. 
accompanied her down in the freight car. 
management was satisfied although none of the 
usual objections to the presence of a Negro in the 
passenger elevators seem to have been present. 
There was humiliation and embarrassment in the 
prohibition despite the fact that the contact very 
obv iously was not objectionable 

In still another hotel three Negroes entered an 
elevator in which were waiting a congressman 
and three ladies. The starter halted the car and 
called the house police. When the Negroes pro- 


tested the order to vacate, the white occupants 


were asked to take another car, which they did, 
led by the congressman. A group of women ob- 
servers of the incident then entered the car with 
the Negroes and insisted on staying. 

In both instances there was evidenced a spirit 
of intolerance toward unnecessarily aggravating 
and insulting treatment of Negroes. One might 


well hope that this spirit will continue to grow. 

















































Strange as it may seem, the subject, “The Ne- 
gro’s Struggle for Health,” partakes very much 
of the idea of the Negroe’s struggle to regain 
health. Research into the conditions of the Ne- 
gro’s health in Africa and in slavery presents a 
most interesting picture. Travelers in Africa 
have noted prior to the advent of the white 
man in numbers the almost total absence of cer- 
tain diseases to which the Negro in America is 
addicted in larger proportion than the whites. 
This is especially true of tuberculosis and the 
venereal diseases which directly or indirectly have 
taken such a great toll of Negro lives. 

In the slave regime in America, it was to the 
advantage of the masters to keep their slaves in 
good health. Regular inspection of the slaves, 
clean quarters, good wholesome food, enforced 
regulation of habits and the like were on the best 
plantations and in city homes insisted upon in 
order that the slaves might be of the best physique 
and thus be able to render the largest possible 
amount of service. 

Figures showing the death rates of the white and 
colored populations of Mobile, Ala.,as far back as 
1843 and of Charleston, S. C., as far back as 1822 
show that the white death rate was far in excess 
of that of Negroes. In Mobile, Ala., in the period 
from 1843 to 1846, the average annual white 
death rate was 45.8 per thousand and the average 
annual Negro death rate was 23.1 per thousand. 
In the period from 1852 to 1855, the average an- 
nual death rate for the whites of Mobile was 54.4 
per thousand and for Negroes it was 34.7 per 
thousand. In Charleston, S. C., in the period 
from 1822 to 1830, the white annual 
death rate was 32.7 per thousand and for Negroes 
it was 28.2 per thousand ; while in the period from 
1831 to 1840, the white average annual death rate 
was 25.24 and for the Negro it was 25.02 per 
thousand. 

At the close of the Civil War, we therefore find 
a group of Negroes living principally in the 
South—rural in the main—possessed of relatively 
good health and prepared with a good physical 
background to begin a life of freedom and to take 
up the intricate and difficult problems of the new 
civilization. 

For a period of nearly sixty years, the Negroes, 
though free in name, have struggled against great 
odds. They have been moving in large numbers 
to the city where they have faced the problems of 
city dwelling. While during the past thirty years 
the Negro rural population has increased 896,124, 
the Negro urban population has increased 2,078,- 


average 


331—that is, there have been 2% times more 
Negroes added to our cities than to our rural 
communities. During the past ten years more 
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The Negro’s Struggle for Health 


By EUGENE KINCKLE JONES 










than 400,000 Negroes have gone from t! th 
to the North where again they have met _ iifficy!- 
ties in the form of more taxing, industrial compe- 
tition and a more rigorous climate. 

The trend in cities has been, for Negroes as 
for whites, towards the equalization of births and 


In fact, for Negroes the recor shows 
Pubercul: sis and 


deaths 
an excess of deaths over births 
other pulmonary diseases have been prevalent 
Deaths from the diseases of the heart for the ger 
eral population have equaled the deaths from the 
diseases of the lungs in many communit id 


city dwellers have marshalled the very best intel- 
ligence to teach them how to combat these scourges 
of man. Negroes have been the last group to get 
the benefit of better health movements, vet it 
analyzing the Negro’s health condition, one must 
take into account the Negro’s remarkable powers 
of orientation—whether of the flesh or the 


Self-preservation as the first law of nature 
itself in most adjustments whi this 
race makes. This law is seen in the struggle of 
the Negro group in cities to acquire bette: 

quarters. In many large cities, persons have mis- 
understood the motive behind the effort of mem- 


spirit 


asserts 


bers of this race to purchase or rent houses 
formerly occupied by whites. They have been 
accused of seeking “social equality” and ‘“‘associ- 


lh, 
iv som 


when it has been on 
has prompted the 


ation with the whites” 
unconscious impulse 
Negroes, in their endeavor to survive or prolong 
life, to seek living quarters in that section ot 
are regularly 


which 


city where garbage and retus« i 
lected, where sanitary inspection is assured, where 
streets are paved and cleaned, where proper drain- 
age is possible and where the physical conditior 
the property is kept up to standard. One may 
well wonder why neither bombs nor threatening 
warnings nor other intimidations restrain the 
Negro group in their determination to secure more 
adequate and healthful surroundings when the 
death rate from violence is nothing compared to 
that of the death rate from the diseases that lurk 
in the alleys of Washington, the “bottoms” of 
Kansas City, the “hollows” of Pittsburgh, the 
“dark town” of Atlanta and the “Bacon Quarter 
Branch” in Jackson Ward of Richmond. 

The recent study of the Chicago Commission 
on Race Relations exposes some very interesting 
facts in this connection: During the period be- 
tween July 1, 1917 and March 1, 1921 in the 
Hyde Park Section of Chicago there were 58 
bomb explosions. Three thousand three hundred 
(3300) houses were purchased in the section in 
which these explosions occurred. Of this number, 
Negroes purchased 1000 or approximately one- 
third of the property that changed hands. Inci- 
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entally. the Negro real estate agents who made 
asider: ble money from these deals profited but 


tle « red with the white real estate agents 
nd the white “dummies” who secured fat fees in 
rangi for the double transfer of property 
‘rom white property owners to Negro buyers. 


It would be natural to suppose that Negroes 
lants of a tropical race—would be consti- 


escen 

tuted Nature especially to withstand the 
wage f the diseases which are peculiar to 
rrid zone races rather than those peculiar to 
rempe! zone races. Just as North Europeans 


ie with difficulty aclimated themselves in order 
re e good health in torrid zone regions, so 
would it be safe to assume that Negroes would 
ficulty in meeting the health requirements 
fa temperate zone climate. 

Some writers have gone so far as to say that 
the laws of natural selection have been operative 
nd the weaker of the Negro group have been the 
irst to feel the effects of the attacks of those 
which have become destructive to 
white men not only through the increased knowl- 
edge of methods to combat these diseases but 
through the operation of the law of natural selec- 


less 


iseases 


xT 
That the disproportionate death rate of Ne 
roes, however, has been due to environmental 
forces rather than constitutional weakness, 
lent, as certainly it would not be 
either to deteriorate or make a complete 
ve for the better within a period of ten years 
en if the law of natural selection were in oper- 
one could not observe constitutional changes 
a whole group within a period of more gener- 
ns that are recorded within the life span of 
ngest lived individual 
two facts resulting from 
widely separated sources which when put together 
have tremendous significance. Dr. Alfred 
it New York City, who has devoted several 
ears to the study of rickets and has conducted a 
umber of successful experiments in the control 


is evl- 
possible for a 


sets of 


here are 


t ] 


his disease, estimates that 90% of the Negro 
hildren of New York suffer from rickets in 
ney his disease seems to have an unusual 


idence among colored children and is the result 
rly controlled environment—specifically, in- 
lequate exposure to sunlight and deficient diet, 
both characteristic deficiencies of city life. The 
‘bowed legs” and “knocked knees” which are the 
result of retarded development of the bone tissue 
of the body while not in themselves conspicuous 
lult life, have a most serious effect upon the 
tissue in more vital parts of the body. Nar- 
row chests and lower muscle tone, resulting there- 
m, are some of the most serious aftermaths of 
rickets. This in turn results in diminished breath- 
ing capacity and renders those children affected 
susceptible to respiratory troubles, especially 
nchitis, pneumonia and tuberculosis. On the 
other hand, the report of the Surgeon General's 
on army recruits shows that although Ne- 
grees registered superior physical proportions in 
practically all the measurements they have a nar- 
rower chest circumference and show a greater 
Susceptibility to respiratory diseases. It is per- 
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haps not too far fetched to suggest a possible con- 
nection between rickets in infancy and their sus- 
ceptibility to respiratory diseases in adult life. In 
this connection it is encouraging to learn that a 
beginning has been made in the control of such 
childhood diseases among Negroes in Chicago 
through the establishment of a nutrition clinic un- 
der the McCormick Fund. 

The best known book which has discussed the 
subject of Negro health during the past fifty 
years has probably been “THE RACE TRAITS 
\ND TENDENCIES OF THE AMERICAN 
NEGRO” written by Frederick L. Hoffman in 
1896, in which he states: 

“Its (the Negro’s) 
consumption alone would suffice to seal its 
fate as a race” “The conclusion is 
warranted that it is merely a question of 
time when the actual downward course, that 
is decrease in population, will take place.” 


extreme liability to 


Within the ten-year period following the Civil 
\War, the Negro death rate in most cities had in- 
creased far in excess of the rates already quoted 
for Mobile, Alabama and Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, for the ante-bellum period. The Negro rate 
was from fifty to seventy-five per cent. in excess 
of that of the whites—indicating the strong effect 
of environmental influence 

Despite the predictions made concerning the 
Negro’s deterioration, there has been an actual 
increase in the Negro population from 4,580,000 
in 1870 to 10,463,131 in 1920. I am not over- 
looking the fact that there has been a steady de- 
crease in the rate of increase for certain ten- 
year periods, but it must also be kept in mind 
that the Negro population increases but little 
through immigration and must depend for in- 
crease almost entirely upon excess of births over 
deaths. Furthermore, Negroes are beginning de- 
liberately to limit their population increase as they 
rise in the economic scale 

The struggle of the Negro for health has indeed 
been an effort to learn “how to live in the city.” 
The death rate of Negroes in rural sections is 
about the same as that of the neighboring whites 
in the same sections. As has been indicated, the 
Negro has in the past fared poorly when he has 
settled in cities. Yet it is interesting to note some 
of the changes that have occurred as pictured in 
the vital statistics of Negroes in cities. In 1890, 
the Negro death rate in New York City was 37.5 
per thousand ; in 1910 it was 25 per thousand ; in 
1921, it was 17.9 per thousand. The white death 
rate in New York City in 1890 was 29.5 per 
thousand—a rate higher than the Negro death 
rate was in 1910 and more than 10 points in ex- 
cess of the Negro death rate in 1921. The Negro 
death rate in Mobile, Ala., in 1911 was 31.1 per 
thousand ; in 1920, it was 20.2 per thousand. In 
1908 the white death rate in Mobile was 24. per 
thousand; in 1911 it was 18.3 per thousand, just 
a little less than the Negro death rate in 1920. 
The average annual Negro death rate in Washing- 
ton, D. C., from 1901 to 1905 was 28.2 per thou- 
sand. For the whites for that same period, it was 
16.6 per thousand. The Negro death rate for 
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the first half of 1921 in Cleveland Ohio, was 17.2 
per thousand. The Negro death rate in Winston- 
Salem, N. C., in 1921 was 16 per thousand. 

These scattering figures show the fallacy of 
the prediction of Hoffman in regard to the Negro. 
In practically all of the cities of the United States 
where there are effective health departments in 
operation and intelligent interpretation by Negro 
leaders of the possibility of health education, a 
lower death rate among Negroes is recorded to- 
day than that among the whites at the time when 
Hoffman wrote his book. 

For instance, the white death rate in 1890 in 
New York City was 28.5 per thousand ; in Brook- 
lyn, 25.4 per thousand; in Boston, 24.6 per thou 
sand, and in Philadelphia, 22.3 per thousand. If 
these rates were true of Negroes in any large city 
in the north today it would cause alarm among the 
health authorities and Negro social workers. 

On the basis of Hoffman’s book, many life in- 
surance companies, among them the Prudential 
Life Insurance Company, stopped writing policies 
on Negro risks. Practically all of the companies 
modified their benefits for Negroes, resulting in 
the Negro paying higher rates and being denied 
certain desirable policies. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
has, however, increased its Negro policyholders 
to more than 1,800,000 or about one-sixth of all 
the Negroes living in the United States. Its ex- 
perience with these Negro policyholders shows 
that there has been a reduction of 22 per cent. in 
their death rate during the past eleven years 
that is between 1911 and 1922. This has been 
due, principally, to a reduction in the deaths of 
children under fifteen years of age—at which age 
period the proportion of Negro deaths is highest 
in comparison with whites and also to the reduc- 
tion of the proportion of deaths from pulmonary 
diseases. 

The Negro death rate in 1920 for the registra- 
tion area was 18.4 per thousand; for the Negro 
policyholders in the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in 1920 the death rate was 14.5 per 
thousand. The white death rate in 1900 for the 
whole country was 17.1 per thousand. Thus it 
would seem that the Negro is less than twenty 
years behind the white people of America in his 
struggle for a longer life. Further figures from 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company as pre- 
sented by Louis I. Dublin, Chief Statistician of 
the Company will give one an idea of the change 
in this selected group of Negro risks: In 1911, 
tuberculosis claimed 418 deaths per 100,000 col- 
ored persons insured ; in1922, the rate was 244, or 
42 per cent. less. In 1911, the death rate from 
typhoid fever was 45.2 per 100,000; in 1922, the 
death rate from this disease was 11.2 per 100,000, 
or a reduction of 75.8 per cent.—this despite the 
fact that the greater part of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company’s Negro policyholders live in 
the southern states where typhoid fever is much 
more prevalent than in the northern and western 
states where the large majority of white policy- 
holders of the company reside and whose decrease 
in death rate was not as great in proportion as 
the Negroes’. In 1911, the mortality rate of chil- 


dren under 15 years of age was 10.1 per thousand 
in 1922, this figure was reduced to 5.3 thou. 
sand, or an improvement of 47.5 per cent. The 
four communicable diseases of  childhood— 
d dip- 
S Same 
alone 


measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough 
theria declined conjointly 57 per cent. in 
period. 
shows more than 75 per cent. 
age groups declined 26.4 per cent. 


The decline in whooping cou 
Pneumor 
Mor 
ent to child-birth declined 9.4 per cet 
The continuous migration of Negro 
north since the Civil War and the great 

the past ten years which is still in pri 
beginning to challenge the prediction of n 
the Negro could not survive the rigors 

ern winters and the competition of nort 
dustrial life. 

In considering the 12.5% 
tality rate of colored people living in the 
tion area of the United States between | 
1920, it is interesting to learn that the ce 


cit 


reduction in t 


among colored people in New York Cit 
that period declined 24.3 per cent. Betwe 
and 1921 the death rate among Negroes « 
delphia declined 41.2 per cent. The rate w 
per thousand in 1921. Between 1910 ar 
the Negro death rate in Chicago declined 
cent. In his analysis of the census retur 
1920 as they relate to the Negro populatior 
fessor Walter F. Willcox of Cornell U 
concludes: “Southern cities are 
favorable than those of the north to nat 
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The Army records of the World War 
that Negroes had a larger percentage of mei 
cepted for the Army from those drafted tha: 
the case with the whites ; also that after they 
registered, a larger percentage of Negro 
trants were admitted for full military service 
the Negro registrants, 74.60 per cent. wer 
cepted. Of the white registrants, 70.41 per cen 
were accepted. Of the Negro registrants, 31.7 
per cent. were admitted for full military service; 
of the whites 26.84 per cent. were admitted for 
full military service. If we assume that in some 
sections of the country, injustice was shown the 
Negro and a larger percentage of Negroes than 
whites were inducted into service as a result 
physical examinations by the draft boards, the tact 
that a smaller percentage of Negroes were re- 
jected after they had been inducted into service 
would indicate that the first figures were not far 
amiss. 

The Army records also show interesting figures 
in regard to the physique of those in question 
Anthropologically, the Negro is not at a disad- 
vantage in facing the diseases of man. In a com- 
parison of the dimensions of white and Negro 
troops, it was found that whereas the average 
height of the white and Negro troops is practically 
the same, the total span of the Negro is about 
three per cent. greater than that of the white 
man. Since the lengths of arm and leg are co- 
related in animals generally, it is in accordance 
with expectation to find that the leg is longer in 
Negro troops than in the white troops, showing 
an excess of about three per cent. The arm also 
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n the Negro troops than in white troops. 
is true in the case of the Negro’s thigh 
alf. Despite the fact that they are practically 
height, the Negro troops weighed over 
s more than white troops. The whites 
re fully developed chest. This would 
ly the results of the action of Nature in 
vid the descendants of temperate zone races 
vith larger lung capacity to provide for larger 
eeds for a life which required more 
Vs ctivity 

. summary of the conclusions that may be 
WI m statistics from “Army Anthropology” 


differences of sl lap between 


the san 


main 

white troops are that the former have 
longer limbs, head and 
ader shoulders, 


irtth of neck, thigh 


shorter trunk, 
pelvis, 


and calf 


and 
the 


narrower 
than 





resented vital statistics from us 
civen tacts concerning the 0’ 
hysical condition to show conclusively 
Negro has actually improved in health 
able of improving further It is jus 
sting to study some of the causes of this 
Most of the improvement that has come 
Negro health has been the result of the 
pulation seeking an adjustment to the 
nts of their environment that th 
lve Che forces that have been created 
red effort to improve the living condi 
nong whites have been tardy of approach 
Negro population. Of course, some of the 
city health departments and of private 
ations has had effect on the Negro group, 
ut little definite conscious effort had been 


to reach the Negro population with health 
ims until a decade ago. The past twelve 
however, have seen a remarkable change in 
tuation. 

he first place, Negroes have both through 
heir own personal efforts and through the efforts 
ive placement organizations found better 


; 
‘ 


tive 

for Negroes, paying more wages and afford- 

ing them advancement while at work. This has 
tended to create a greater degree of satisfaction 
hope in the minds of the masses of Negroes 

ind just as is always the case when wages increase 
eneral mortality, and especially infant mortality, 
ng the group has decreased. A smaller per- 
centage of colored mothers in our large cities are 
working from day to day to supplement the 
meagre family income. In 1915, when an investi- 
gation was made of infant mortality among the 
Negroes in New York City, it was discovered that 
in one section of the city where the largest per 
centage of mothers worked and where the families 
had the smallest incomes and the largest percent 
age otf lodgers and therefore more overcrowding, 
intant mortality was 314 per thousand while for 
the entire city for the colored people it was 202 
per thousand and for the whites 96 per thousand. 
A campaign of improvement was organized in 
which social welfare agencies, the Health Depart- 
ment, employment placement bureaus, public 
schools and in fact all agencies that touch the life 
of the family were brought into active coopera- 
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tion to handle effectively this unfortunate situa- 
tion. The Negro infant mortality for the city 
was reduced in two years time from 202 per 
thousand to 173 per thousand, or a reduction of 
29 points. In 1919, the infant mortality among 
Negroes in New York was 151 per one thousand 
births. In 1920 the infant mortality among Ne- 
¢roes in that district in New York City where the 
rate was 314 per thousand had been reduced to 
a point lower than the infant mortality of the 
whites in the same district. 

These figures for New York in themselves tell 
a complete story when one compares them with 
the Negro infant mortality of 1890 in Richmond, 
Virginia, when it was recorded as 529.8 per thou 
in Charleston, S. C 
as 461.7 per thousand ; in 
s rated as 430.2 pet 
I might add tha 
New Orleans in 1870 wa 


when it was recorded 
New Orleans, La., when 
thousand. In this con- 
t the infant mortality 
s 269.4 


nd: 
~ Wd, 


it wa 
nection, 


among whites in 
> 


per thousand; in Charleston, S 200.4 per 
housand: in Richmond, Va., 186.9—far in excess 
the infant mortality among Negroes in New 
York at the present time 
Possibly the most effective educational move 
ment for improving health among Negroes gen- 
erally has been the National Neg Health Week 
which was started in 1914 by Booker T. Wash- 
ngton through the National Negro Business 
league, at the suggestion of the Virginia Organ- 
ation Society, which immediately received the 
cooperation of the National Urban League and 
subsequently, the active aid of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office, State Boards of Health and other 
national organizations hese agencies each year 


early in the spring conduct a week’s campaign of 
health education folle as many places 
as possible by continuous health propaganda 
throughout the year. 

One of the notable organizations performing 


wed up in 


this continued health service is the American So- 
cial Hygiene Association which has a department 
which has given especial attention to sex educa- 
tion among Negroes. In connection with this ref- 
erence to the effort to reduce venereal diseases, 
it is proper to mention again the absence of vener- 
eal diseases among Negroes on their advent to 
this country. Possibly one of the most unfortu- 
nate incidents with the Negro’s 
contact with the whites was the transmission from 
the whites of the curse of venereal diseases to the 
Negroes. The Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
have also conducted helpful health programs. 
Through these educational campaigns both of 
a health and of an economic nature, Negroes 
have been induced to save their money, to pur 
chase their own homes and to invest in housing 
projects. One out of every four Negro families 
in the United States today owns its own home. 
Chis of course tends to regulate the home life of 
the family with good results in improving health. 
\t the formation of the Community Service, In- 
corporated, Negroes were considered and now 
there are more than 400 committees throughout 
the country engaged in providing leisure time ac- 
tivities for the colored population. This of course 
has had and is still having a very excellent effect 


in connection 
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on the health conditions among Negroes, as recre- 
ation which affords fresh air and wholesome ex- 
ercise is recognized as an aid to health. 

In the United States there are now among the 
Negroes 6000 physicians, 3000 trained nurses, 150 
hospitals and sanitoria; 100 national or state sick- 
benefit societies with many hundreds of locals; 
500 social service workers engaged in active ser\ 
ice among the colored people. 
there were probably no trained colored social 
workers. There is a Negro physician now for 
every 1700 of Negro population. Twenty 
years ago, not only were there few colored phy 
sicians, but it was claimed that Negroes had 
faith in colored physicians and would not call in 
even a white physician except in cases which 
threatened to be fatal. 

The Negro’s struggle for health might be con 
sidered an effort of the race to survive. And vet 
in the mind of each individual, it is simply an 


Fifteen years ago, 


five 


no 
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effort on his part to live as long as | 
to contribute as much as possible e& 
as well as spiritually to the world. 
With the educational facilities bein; 
throughout the south, with the migrati 
groes from the south to the north still i 
bringing more Negroes within the zor 
Negro lea lers 


value of pul 


living conditions, with 
in their appreciation of the 
education, and with the whole standard 
of Negroes being raised to a higher 
is sufficient reason to expect‘a continue 
in the health of This 
not necessarily in any in in the 


ment the race 
reas 
increase decennially in the Negri 
certainly in a steady increas« 

not to 


percentage 


due, if more births, 


greater reciuct 


hirths 


The Schools and the Vocational Life of Negroes 


By Exis—E Jonnson McDovucGatp 


A discussion of the school and its relation to 
the vocational life of the Negro, brings us to the 
consideration of two of the most vital activities ot 
human life—learning and earning. These are 
vital to all; and, to the Negro, who is like all 
other folk, the effort to secure, a chance to learn 
and to earn, has brought about an heroic change 
Within a year, 84,000 Negroes left the states of 
South Carolina, Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia 
and Tennessee. It is significant that all of these 
states rank in the lowest third of states in educa- 
tional progress in the nation. After years of 
patient endurance, the Negro by migrating, has 
made the problem of education and vocation, a 
national, rather than a sectional one. 

Now that the problem is nation-wide, its rela- 
tion to the problems of the human race in gen- 
eral is becoming more apparent. It is, after all, 
simply a phase of the big struggle of the modern 
era—the struggle of the Common Man for fullest 
development. The Negro is regarded as the 
commonest of common men in America, and any 
consideration of his welfare, in any field of en- 
deavor, is highly in accord with the tendency of 
the present age—‘“appreciation of the genius of 
the common man.” 

No matter how white America may estimate 
him, the Negro knows that he has contributed 
sufficiently toward the building up of this coun- 
try, to warrant his claiming a respected place in 
the nation. Still more than that, he feels he is 
a factor in the work of the world. He has rea- 
son to be proud of the fact that, in making these 
contributions, he has benefitted other groups in 
the nation even more than he has his own. Since 
we are considering the question of learning and 


earning, let us note what the Negro has 

to America along these lines. He has 

vital part in the educational system. Th 

tional philosophy of the Negro, Booker 1 

ington the out-standing contribution, 

the contribution of educators, white or bl 
education in America. In the matter of earnir 
his attitude on the dignity of labor has don 

good in the life of the United States 
weighing these values, the nation has decid 
vocational education is good and necessat 

only for the black child but for the white 

the monument—Tuskegee—as a model, 
schools are everywhere planned, and trade courses 
are very rapidly being added in already existing 
schools. Federal legislation and aid in ed 
tional matters is a modern development, 
even there, the effect of this leader’s teachings is 
to be noted. For the government is greatly con- 
cerned, not only with raising the general educa- 
tional standards, but, is anxious that the vocations, 
notably agriculture and Domestic Arts, be closely 
linked up with schools all over the country. There 
can be no doubt that the Negro has greatly in- 
fluenced the forward movements in education in 
this country. 

As has happened in other contributions of the 
Negro to America, entire good has not been the 
result where he is concerned. So tremendou 
forceful was the philosophy and personality of 
Washington, that he swayed the thought 
nation to the extent that other educational pro- 
grammes for Negroes were greatly discounted 
Institutions of higher learning in the south ex- 
perienced a great set-back. Both interest and 
funds were transferred to schools giving tr: 


is 


sly 


of the 


cle 


Address delivered before the Section on The 


School at the National Conference of Social 
Work in Washington, D.C., May 16th, 1923. 


















a ni meet this situation, other Negro 
ni lers ed a vigorous campaign of counter- 
was necessary to voice and even to 
tate need of the Negro for preparation in 
‘ the sciences and in the liberal and 
, ‘actions of thought arose among the 
ett, Vest emselves over the growing tendency 
ae the chance to make contributions to 
“ A met long lines other than in the trades. 
e contending forces are blending them 
selves vard a constructive policy of education 

whicl udes all phases of culture 
WW] educators are still dazzled, to a large 


stent a one-sided programme of vocational 

all Negroes. This enthusiasm has 
und full expression in actual practice 
true of the educational officials 
Che suspen 


s is pointedly 
f the city and state 

etfort in vocational education 

deterring attitude of the 

who greatly fear competition, in the skilled 

[he actual trade training now given in 

lic trade schools in the north and south to 


is doubtless 


white labor 


Negroes is still insignificant. For instance, in 

New York City, a recent study disclosed the fol 

wing facts: Out of nearly 2000 workers, not 

% were using trade training. Further, 

ound that this training was not secured 

public trade schools of the city. Not one 

e school graduate came within the scope of 

The training used was secured in in 

7 lustry and largely in the unorganized shops 


is almost an absolute condition in the men’s 

7 In this same study, of the 
7 workers were found to be using dvanced tech 
ea training, and this small per cent. had paid 
his training in such schools as Pratt Institute 
the Academy of Designs, etc., in the north; 
such schools as Hampton and 


less than 5% 


I uskegee, 





hefore coming north. Wider studies would bear 

he conclusion that the state systems are 

rm ¢ very little for Negro education in the 
he public elementary and high schools of the 

provide a better chance for preparation for 

sing tions other than the trades. The same stand- 
* is maintained for both races who, for the 

an part attend the same schools. The chief 
he draw-back is the lack of money among the masses 


om to support the child through a lengthy course in 
] 


the south, however, the situation is the other 

W about. There the northern philanthropist 
has taken care, to a great extent, of the vocational 
! ication of the Negro, not only in Hampton 
Tuskegee, but in many other smaller schools 
throughout the south. This, however, does not 
; come as it properly should under the state. As 


the 

a as elementary education for the Negro in the 
d south is concerned, the reports of the several 
28 te superintendents of education show that the 
pe amount of monies used for the Negro is crim- 
te inally below that used for whites. This is having 


the moral effect of casting scorn upon the lowered 

ng which the southern states get in the scale 
all states. High school education for Negro 
th in the south may be said to be practically 
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non-existant as a state 
paying state taxes and in 
private Negro colleges for the secondary educa- 
Chis tragic 


function. Negroes are 
addition paying sums to 


tion they cannot get from the state 
situation in the educational system of the south is 
reflected in the almost insurmountable handicap 
met by the migrant youth when he enters the 
northern public schools. 

From the above, it would seem that educational 
officials, both north and south have discrepancies 
in their work among Negroes which must eventu 
ally be met if the good of the youth of the nation 
Il; the [ educational 


is rea basis and reason f 
work 

brings us to a discussion of the second 
phase of our subject—a consideration of the vo- 
cations in which the Negro is engaged. In the 
north, almost any study will show that the largest 
numbers of Negroes are engaged in the unskilled 
processes in industry. It will show him to be 
doing the most taxing work in the porter service 
and in the food departments on the trains and 
in the stations of the great railroads. It will show 
that he is the laborer on the and along 
the docks; and in the large manufacturing plants 
in almost every industry. When strong, his is 
the heaviest task; when not so robust, the most 
menial. Then, he is the elevator operator, or 
messenger or porter in the large apartment and 
loft buildings throughout the north. For all of 
the above mentioned work, he ls only ele- 
mentary education for use 
lhis, however, does not mean that he possesses 
only such education as he uses; for it is now a 
recognized fact that there is a great waste to the 
community in the lack of opportunity for the 
Negro to serve to his maximum capacity. The 
entrance of the Negro into the semi-skilled and 
skilled trades is generally slight in the north. 
Che greater progress has been made in the west. 
However, slight, the fact that entrance has been 
made and is being held is significant. If the pro- 
motional policy of the northern employer can be 
gradually made more favorable, Negro workers 
will make a normal progress. Where merit and 
examination systems have prevailed, healthy 
progress has been noted. This tendency in in- 
dustry to force the Negro downward is most note- 
worthy for a body of social workers . It is at the 
root of many of the problems which the social 
worker is called upon to help solve. In passing, 
consider just one; because of it, the women of 
the Negro race are compelled to supplement the 
low wage of their men. They enter the laundries, 
shops and factories, or, continue to labor in the 
homes of the more fortunate women, to the 
neglect of their own. This forced neglect of the 
home during the day necessitates undue freedom 
for the children and lack of care as to feeding, 
recreation and discipline. As _ social workers, 
many other problems will immediately come to 
your mind which arise from this condition of the 
Negro mother. One cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to pause for a moment and pay tribute to 
the mothers of the Negro race. And, to call at- 


1 
roads 


neer 


while on the job. 


tention to the service she is rendering the nation 
in her struggle against great odds to educate and 
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care for one group of the nation’s children. If 
the mothers of the race are to be honored by Fed- 
eral legislation, the artist’s imagination will find 
a more inspiring subject in the modern Negro 
mother, self-directed but equally as loyal and 
tender as the pitiable and much extolled black 
mammy of slavery days. 

A picture of the vocational life of the Negro 
in the north is not complete if only industrial lines 
are included. In that section, Negroes are fol- 
lowing almost as many are the 
whites. The numbers in any of the skilled call 
ings are perhaps unduly small. The variety is 
nevertheless great. They hold not only positions 
seldom associated with Negroes, but also attain 
distinction for the character of the work done. 
One would hardly think of a white monthly 
magazine of national circulation having as the 
a colored woman who 


vocations as 


head of its news service, 
rose in the organization from the position of 
stenographer. Nor, that one of New York's 
largest department stores employs Negro sales- 
women, one of whom is head of stock in her de- 
partment. One would hardly think that a busy 
New York post office station would have as its 
superintendent, a colored man who rose from 
junior clerk, and now has a force of 30 men un- 
der him. Would one usually think of a Negro as 
being the assistant manager in one of the im- 
portant stores of a drug syndicate? Or. would 
one imagine that a colored editor-in-chief would 
pass upon every sheet of music accepted for pub- 
lication by a music house with branches in several 
countries? One does not usually think of the 
scores of Negroes in commercial work or of the 
many officials of city and state when one discusses 
the vocational life of the Negro. To have a true 
picture, it is absolutely necessary to touch up the 
dull gray of trade life with such high lights as 
the following: The largest Negro community in 
the world—Harlem, is fairly typical as to variety 
of occupation. There among the 152,099 Ne- 
groes, we find 63 physicians, with a need for 
many more. There are 28 dentists who are anx- 
ious for students to study that profession to meet 
the needs of the future. There are over 900 musi- 
cians, mostly entertainers, who are kept busy 
amusing the pleasure-seeking crowds at inns, res- 
taurants and theatres. Two hundred and fifty or 
more public school teachers find constant em- 
ployment among white and colored children. 
They have risen to positions in the high schools 
and on the administrative staffs in the elementary 
schools. Over 200 nurses are engaged in the 
service of the city, in clinics, in tenement house 
inspection, in public schools and city hospitals. 
They are engaged in private duty and in settle- 
ment work. There is one private sanitarium, 
owned and operated by Negro physicians, where 
a Negro nurse has supervision over Negro nurses. 
One should not forget that the vocational life of 
the Negroes of New York includes 50 lawyers 
with representatives in the legal employ of the 
city and state and one in the state assembly at 
One should also bring to mind such posi- 


Albany. 
Internal Revenue of the 


tions as Collector of 


port of New York and Municipal Ciy 
Commissioner. 

lurning to the southern section, prog: 
business lines is even more marked. T] 
mercial enterprises along practically e 
have grown up and Negroes have attain 
and culture as a result. The Negro is n 
ing the cost of this progress in terms 
strain and spiritual drain and is expre 
findings in the migration mentioned bef 

\fter this brief summary of conditior 
and south, in school and industry, on 
that constructive work is under way. | 
is on the increase—the Negro must get 
share. Industry is becoming more hun 
the Negro must also be regarded in the n 
The two agencies for human good—t! 
and industry, must work together more 
lv. It has gradually become apparent 
additional agent must step in and make tl 
tion from one to the other less difficult 
keep the spirit of the school alive in 
specially is this necessary in the case of 
gro youth. They graduate by the hund: 
go to work or trade school o1 l 
the time comes to seek a place in the worl 
world, they meet the greatest difficulty 
innate ability on the part of the Negro 
girl is not the underlying cause of these 
ties. Limited opportunity, a lack of kn 
of the opportunities which exist and a 
help in making the necessary adjustments 
potent factors in the trouble. It appear 
one of the greatest needs of the Negro vout! 
not only training in all branches of learnit 
cording to ability and interest, but adequat 
ordination and guidance both in educatior 
work, toward the fullest use of that training 

\n experiment to meet just this need ha 
tried for the past four years by the Board 
Education in New York City. In the district 
where the majority of Negroes live, one t 
was assigned to three elementary schools to 
the upper grade boys and girls as to choi 
courses in high school and as to work and 
tion. At first the work was carried on in one 
school, and in the third year expanded to include 
three. Improvement in the technique of counsel 
ling, led to the giving of information in u 
talks or lectures, reserving the individual 
view for those with special problems. Ih 
way, a great many more children were reached 
Reference to the statistics below will give some 
idea of the volume and character of the work 
One will notice the growth in the work of actual 
guidance with an elimination of relief and correc- 
tional work. This has been accomplished by the 
co-operation extended by agencies equipped to 
do that work. 
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INTERVIEWS. 
; 1920-21 1922-23 
Educational 605 720 
Vocational 61 5] 
Financial 67. 1 
Health 39 11 
Social 17 
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In the doing of this experimental concrete 

YET Vice work, a constant effort was made to unearth the 

; larger needs. Vocational guidance led to the 

ls adoption of administrative measures used success- 

= fully with other groups. As will be noted in the 

Weal followin statements, it led to the inauguration 

Weig] of new and untried work to meet new situations. 
er \mong them are these: 

|. Mental tests, at first used only by counsel- 

if to help in the diagnosis of educational 

d vocational problems, were later made 

e basis of grading classes, into slow 

d rapid groups within the grade. These 


tests clarified the understanding of teachers 

s to the wide range of intelligence among 
Negro children. 

special class was established outside of 

hool to give instruction to a special group 

f over-age and mentally slow girls in semi- 


skilled domestic work. These girls were 
tired of school and expressed but one 
hoice—and for this there were no classes 


n school. 
preparation. 


They must go to work with no 

At the end of the course they 
were placed and watched over by the 
who adjusted wage and other 
roubles. One of these girls worked in one 
place tor three years and is being replaced 
lee by this teacher this month in order to se- 
for her higher wages 


t¢ acher, 


cure 


lo meet the demand for trained directors 
of cafeterias, dietician and household man- 
agers, a completely equipped cafeteria was 
installed in the pre-vocational departments 
in one of the elementary schools. This 
work leads to the higher courses in the 
same lines in the high schools. 


t+. To foster the work of vocational guidance, 
the North Harlem Vocational Guidance 
Committee was formed. 


5. As a result of the need for wider policies 


' Pierre R 
e 

e The chance to all in life some good or 

ie To do is opportunity; the rich 

me lid the poor; the poor develop will 

rk To help themselves; the selfishness to which 

ual Are dedicated lives to flesh enrich 

Can be submerged in homage to the soul 

4 nding weakly to its every itch, 

he greed for gold men leave beyond control 

to shed in plagues of lust, in meanest human role 


] chance to rise to heights—materially— 
Subserving health of self and soul to gain, 
vanted most this opportunity. 


; Hi covet most this—blindly borne—abstain 
From aught that acts to lessen, of this bane, 
| ready reaching. Yet, to most it fails 
To come at all but few it favors fain. 

a sought in legion, still, it sickly trails; 


nst the iridescent chance for good it pales. 
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in placement and guidance, the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor and the Board of Edu- 
cation made a survey of the occupations 
open to Negroes in New York City. This 
is now being edited for publication as a 
government bulletin. 


6. The high school placement department of 
the Board of Education was induced to 
make an equal effort for the Negro youth 
in its questionnaire campaign for larger op- 
portunities for the high school pupil. Fav- 
orable advertisement was therein given to 
the colored child. 

As a result of this work, the percentage of 


children going to work has been steadily reduced 
and the percentage of successfully guided pupils 
is shown in the records being made by these stu- 
dents in lessons and character rating in the high 
the 
guided in the first year of the work are still there 


schools Sixty-seven per cent. of girls 


and, to mention only one side, they have attained 
r B 


There has been a keener interest on the part of 


an average of in personality and character. 
teacher and parent in the future life work and 
education of the colored child and the community 
This 


has been brought about by talks at public meet- 


in general has become a part of the work. 


ings of all kinds, at churches, fraternities, clubs 
and mothers’ meetings. 

This much has been accomplished in one com- 
munity and its chief value lies in the light it sheds 
What 


has been done in one place can be adapted to an- 


on the possibilities for other communities. 
other. With such efforts to improve the methods 
in learning, and to tie them up to the efforts to 
improve the opportunities in the field of earning, 
there can be no cause for depression over what 
can be done to improve the relation of the school 
to the vocational life of the Negro child. 


de On Opportunity 


GAILLARD 


To do the ill the chance is never lost 

This opportunity is easiest 

Perceived; and grasped it gravitates to cost 
The sacrifice of sacred virtues, best 

In life of soul and flesh; with subtle se 
Unfolds itself so that, in every phase, 
Its patrons, weak ones, may survey the crest 

Of tt—a summit cleft, but sheen to gaze, 

To lure who would it scale unwise, to sorrow’s maze. 


St, 


Abundant opportunity to lead 

For good: from ignorance to knowledge, light 

Of life; to God, from grimy sin—this need 
Persists; from pestilence of war;—when might 
In arrogance and teecthed in arms the right 
Ignores—to major service wrought for weal 

Of universal man; to lead which blight 

Away, the prejudices—race in seal 

To race; from vanities assumed, to what is real. 
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Negroes at Work in Baltimore, Md. 


(.\ Summary of the Report on the Industria! Survey of the Negro Populatio: 


By CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


I rect Yr, Research 





Maryland is one of the border states, neither 
north nor south. In any consideration of ques- 
tions involving Baltimore Negroes or inter-racial 
relations this is important. In its industrial de- 
velopment Baltimore is northern; in its social cus- 
toms it is more southern than Virginia, for ex- 
ample. Because of its geographical location, its 
industrial dependence upon the south, its attach- 
ment to southern customs, a peculiar situation has 
developed. There are to be found strange mix- 
tures of sentiments, methods and customs. This 
geographical position it would seem, has tended 
to exaggerate differences and keep racial issues 
more prominently in the foreground. These rela- 
tions are perhaps, more tedious than they are 
either in the north or in the south, because they 
are less fixed. 

This situation was observed by Mr. Allison 
Muir, personnel executive of the General Electric 
Company of the city and an adviser to the Gov 
ernment on labor questions. Mr. Muir said: 

“The nearer you get to the Mason and Dixon Line 


the harder you find it to mix whites and Negroes 
on the job. Both further North and further South 
it is different. In Richmond, Virginia, for example, 
Negroes are doing skilled work in the locomotive 
works, in Newport News in the shipyards and 

Birmingham they are preferred to the ‘poor white 


trash.’ But in Baltimore the white workers demand 
separation in everything.” 

It will be remembered that it is principally in 
border states like Missouri, Kentucky, and Mary- 
land that the necessity has been felt for being 
explicit on absolute segregation in residential 
areas, enforcing the issue with an ordinance. It 
is perhaps because the question of contact is so 
frequently in the foreground that there has been 
built up a wall of defense against the idea. This 
is most strikingly apparent throughout the entire 
field of industry, and it was considered best to 
mention it at this point in order that the results 
of the inquiry may be more intelligible. 

The same reticence about inter-racial contact 
expressed in the pronounced demand for separa 
tion has retarded contacts of acknowledged value 
to both races even further south. Until very re- 
cently the occasions on which whites and Negroes 
came together for a discussion of mutual prob- 
lems have been rare and outside the popular esti- 
mate of good taste. The sentiments of the far 
south have been there, but without the sympathy 
frequently manifested by certain of the influential 
white leaders of that section. White persons as a 
rule. do not attend the meetings of Negroes, even 
to hear them sing.—one never failing resource of 
the Negroes further south. Similarly, it is ex- 
tremely rare that Negroes get an opportunity to 
attend the meetings of the whites, hear their de- 
liberations and profit from them. The backward- 
ness of the Negro group in social welfare pro- 
grams may be in large measure attributed to this 
isolation. 





and Investigations 


EARLY OCCUPATIONS OF NEGR 

As in the more southern states just be: ore a 
for a period after the Civil War, ther: re « 
cupations, which prevailing custom decrved 
longed to the Negroes’ status. 
occupations were principally 
Summer, oyster shucking in 
loading and unloading ships, personal an 


brick mi: 


tic service. Some of the best known caterers we; 
Negroes and there were other owners 
sized produce stores patronized by whites Thy 


also did the jobbing and independent truc! 
controlled the junk business 


\ few wer 
workers in carpentry, masonry, and _ black smit} 


ing. But rather profound changes can 
atter the Civil War, and the most impor 
these were a result of the competition 


workers. 

In northern cities the chief supply of 
unskilled work are the foreigners who as 
1914 were coming to this country at the 
hese crude lab 
lati 


over a million a year. 
large centers ususally pushed up 
American into 


the 1 


7 -1 “ 
workers more select 


a 


Birmingham, 


work. In southern cities like 
mond, Virginia, Atlanta, Georgia, and 
ton, S. C., the influence of the slave caste w 


has not yet worn off and Negroes still to 
large degree, do the hard work much of wi 
skilled. Their competition has | 
“poor whites” and in this they have had 
tive advantage by virtue of the same cast 
dividing the poor whites from the “landed gent 
\s anyone familiar with the history of the 
knows, this social demarcation was of suff 
strength to encourage “poor whites” in avoi 
positions that classed them with Negroes. Ax 
the preponderant Negro laboring populatior 
these southern cities made them in large meas 
an indispensable labor supply, strengthening 
position against the “poor white” through an 
plied association of manual labor with Neg: 
and even with slavery. 

In Maryland no such preponderance has 
tained. Since 1810, the per cent. of Negroes 
whites has steadily and rapidly decreased with 
a single fluctuation by decades. 
the southern states in question this decline 
ratio is most remarkable. Neither this state 1 


een Wit 


its principal city, Baltimore, was as deeply im- 


Winter, kin 












In Baltim thes 


tn 


sit 


Compared with 


pressed with the occupational distinctions further 


south. 
not as definitely isolated. Besides, Maryland, 
well as Baltimore, has always had a large nati 
white immobile laboring class in need of work 


POPULATION AND COMPETITION 


Baltimore has a population of 733,836, more 
than half the population of Maryland, and is it 


only large city. It ranks eighth among the cour 





Being a border state these relations wet 




















st cities, seventh in the major group 

\merican cities in the number of its 
manuf: uries, and is naturally endowed for 
commercial and industrial development. In local 
comm ul circles it is referred to as ‘““The Gate 
wav to the South.” 

One of the chief attractions, according to the 
local ird of Trade, is the fact that labor is 
plentiful and cheap. During the war, for exam- 
ple, one plant was able to expand its force from 
AX) to 22,000. This is most significant from the 

int view of competition for jobs. Its popu 
lation is more stable than perhaps any other in 
lustrial city Forty-six and three-tenths per 
nt. of the entire population are home owners 
This is the second highest percentage of home 
owners in the country. There is a preponderance 

women which means that more women are in 
the labor market in competition with men for 


of leat 


In baltimore’s Negro population there is some 
thing peculiarly significant. It ranks fifth among 

cities with a Negro population of more than 75, 
000, but the proportion ta, the total is smaller 
than any northern city. The 1920 census reports 
108,390 Negroes in a total of 733,826, or 14.8 
er cent The per cent. of the Negro population 
in Richmond, Virginia, is 31.5; in Birmingham, 


\labama, 39.31; in Atlanta, 31.3, and in Memphis, 
37.7. Of northern cities: in Chicago it is 4.1; 


New York City, 2.7; in Pittsburgh, 6.4, and in 
phia, 7.4 The Baltimore Negro popula 
tion therefore, is just large enough to be a factor 
in the social structure of the city, but not quite 
enough to constitute an independent support 


the city’s industrial structure as they do fur 
south. 


he struggle for existence in the Negro group 
registers first and most prominently in the number 
of Negroes at work. They represent the largest 
element of the population gainfully employed 





Professional Service: © 

I ( =o & 2S 

¥ eS 
7.7.2 Z.Ziz i 
rs and Showmen 31 ite 31 
irs, Editors, etc i ( 6 

emists Assayers, Metal 

lurgists ... 4 4 
Civil Engineers & Surveyors 2 2 
87 187 


lectrical Engineers 





_ 57 

wvyers eeee ° cee ad «/ 
Musicians and Teachers ot 

- ” 

Musi 41 183 

*~hotographers a hie hair 13 

vysicians and Surgeons.. 107 107 
Religious, charity and wel- 

1 o 1 71 

fare workers ....cccceee 21 21 


ichers ERO AE Eee : 53 396 449 
Ce 41 41 


\ll other occupations... 
ti? eer 660 543 1203 


Entrepreneurs: 
Builders and Building Con- 
tractors Terr TT TTT TTT " 
Commercial Brokers and 
Commercial Men 


2 
0 > 
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Je weler s, etc. 
Manufacturers , 
Commercial Travelers ; 
Milliners and Millinery deal- 


ers 


Proprietors and Manager 
Transfer Companies ..... 
Real Estate Agents and Of- 
a 
Cialis cee cere eeeeces 


Restaurant, Cafe and Lunch- 
room Keepers 

Retail Dealers 

Saloon Keepers 

\ hole sale De ale rs 


TOTAL 


Managers and Foremen: 


Captains, Masters, etc...... 

Foremen and Overseers 
Manufacturing) 

Foremen and Overseers 


(Other Trans 


Foreme: d Overseers 


Steam R.R.) 
Forewomen and Overseers 
| spectors 
Managers and Superintend- 
ents eee . . 
Officials of Insurance Com- 


nies sree at 
Official (Manufacturing) . 
Proprietors, Ofn Managers 
United States Officials 


TOTAL 


Clerical Workers: 


Agents e. e° 
Bookkee pers 1 Cashie rs 


Canvassers 


Clerks (Except in Stores).. 
Clerks in Stores 

Collectors 

Messengers, bundle and of- 


fice girls 

Insurance Agents 

Salesmen 

Saleswomen : ’ 
Stenographers Typists. 
Tel phone (Operators 

\ll other clerical operators 


j 


TOTAL 


Skilled Workers: 


ompositors, etc 


onductors (Steam R.R.) 


Bake rs 

Blacksmiths 

Brakemen 

Brick and Stone Masons 
Boiler Makers seeeeeBsee 
Cabinet Makers 

Carpenters , TETTTriT 
( 

( 

( 


oO pe rs 


Cranemen, Derrickmen, etc. 
Dressmakers and Seam- 


stresses 
Electricians 
E1 gineers 
Firemen (exce pt Locomotive 

and Fire Dept 
Furnace Men, etc 
Guards . 
Iron Molders — 
Locomotive Engineers 
Locomotive Firemen 
Machinists 
Mail Carriers 
Mechanics 
Painters, 

(Bldg ) 
Painters, 

Factory) 


Glaziers, etc. 


Glaziers, etc. 


10 


10 


30 


10 


~) 


<) une 


Ntwrwc 


545 
44 
86 

120 
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2 
Pe) 


109 
80 


177 


40 


ow 
mw 


249 


661 
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wine 


545 
86 
120 
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109 
80 


122 
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Type of Occupation 


Male 
“groes 


No 
— ms Ne 


‘ 


Paper Hangers 

Plasterers, Cement, etc. : 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam 
Fitters 

Policemen 

Shoemakers and Cobblers. 

Structural Iron Workers... 

Switchmen and Flagmen.... 

Tailors 

Re eee 

Telegraph Operators 

Tinsmiths AE 

Upholsterers 


, TOTAL 
Apprentices 
Extraction of Minerals 


Semi-Skilled Workers: 
(Manufacturing Industries) 
Blast Furnaces, etc......... 
Broom and Brush Factories 
Candy Factories 
Car and Railroad Shops .... 
Chemical and Allied Indus- 
tries 
Cigar and Tobacco... 
Furniture Factories 
Glass Factories 
Food Industries peaiterat as 
Iron and Steel Industries... 
Ship and Boat Building..... 
Other Food Industries 
Other Clothing Industries 
Other Metal Industries 
Other Industries 
Other Iron and 
Industries 
Printing, Publishing, etc.... 
Shoe Factories ...... 
Slaughter and Packing 
Houses 
Shirt, Collar and Cuff 
Straw Factories 
Suit, Coat, etc. 
Textile Industries: 
Cotton Mills shee 
Other Textile Industries. 
Tinware, etc. 


Structural 


TOTAL 


Domestic and Personal Service: 
3arbers, Hairdressers, Mani- 
curists 
Bartenders 
3oarding 
House Keepers 
Chauffeurs 
Charwomen and 
Elevator Tenders 
Housekeepers and 
ardesses 
Janitors and Sextons....... 
Laundresses (Not in laun- 
dry) 
Laundry Operatives 
Messengers 
Porters and 
Stores 
Porters (Except in Stores). 
Servants 
Nurses (Not 
Waiters 
Waitresses 
All other occupations 


Cleaners... 


TOTAL 


— 


OVE ngaged 


msyui96 
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Engaged 


515 
54 


112 
1831 
243 


178 


212 


1082 


7716 
850 
336 


1602 
1299 
14209 
150 
1476 
746 
825 


33436 


Unskilled Workers: 
Blast Furnaces 
Rolling Mills eee 
Brick, Tile, Terra Cotta Fac- 
tories 
Building (General) 
Car and Railroad Shops. 
Copper Factories 
Fertilizer Factories 
Gas Works 
Factories .. 
Bldg. and Hand 


and Steel 


Glass 
Helpers in 
Trades 
Laborers as oe 
Lumber and Furniture I[n- 

dustries 
Other Chemical 
Industries 
Other Industries - 
Other Food Industries 
Petroleum Refineries 
Ship and Boat Builders 
Slaughter and Packing 
Houses ve ae 
Textile Industries ‘ 
Tinware, etc. Factories 
Other Iron and Steel Indus 
tries ko eee 
\ll other occupations 


and Allied 
510 
1089 
302 
81 
1008 


POTAL 12004 
Unskilled Laborers Transportation: 
Deliverymen a: 819 
Laborers (Coal Yards) 341 
Laborers (Elevators, ete 303 
Laborers (Lumber Yards 
Newsboys at anes ciara ce 
Other Transportation Indus- 
ee Bare 311 
Road and Street Building, 
etc . 
Sailors and Deck 
Steam Railroad 
Stevedores ema 
Teamsters and Drayme1 


1412 
3151 
1712 


Hands 


9512 


Public Service: 
Laborers eae Ps 
Farm Laborers 


491 
114 


TOTAL 605 

In two principal lines of work it will be 
served that Negroes are practically in control 
These are (1) Domestic and Personal Service i1 
which field they furnish 65.6 per cent. of t! 
workers, and (2) “Unskilled Labor,” where 
spite of their 14.8 per cent. in the total population 
they contribute 47. per cent. of all the unskilled 
laborers. This differentiation is still more clearly 
apparent in certain specific positions. Sevent\ 
per cent. of all the building and repair laborers 
64 per cent. of all the unskilled laborers in blast 
furnaces and steel rolling mills; 71.8 per cent 
of all the porters in stores; and 92.5 per cent. 0 
all other porters ; 78 per cent. of the waiters: an 
73 per cent. of the stevedores are Negroes. 

A comparison of these figures with those 0! 
1910, show rather significant fluctuations whet 
their relation to the total Negro working force is 
considered. Sixty-four per cent. of all Negr 
workers were engaged in domestic and personal 
service in 1910, but in 1920, the per cent. dropped 
to 50. On the other hand, in 1910 the total of 
all Negro skilled workers was 3.8 per cent. of all 




















working. In 1920, they had increased 










me ner cent, indicating a gradual but percepti- 
ble dt from domestic and personal service to 
265 he mn tries. 
4879 WI certain industries, for any reason what- 
3 ever, do not employ Negroes in their manufactur 
+ g esses almost invariably Negro porters 
172 und j rs are to be found. Employers with the 
167 most mounced objections to Negro workers in 
450 plants employing whites because of the contact 
14 ni do not object to these Negro porters, 
lea and janitors. It is an established custom 
144 that scems never to have been seriously ques 
89 ituation is similar in domestic service in 
2 ™ eld 33,436 Negroes out of a total of 50,446 
WR 
THE INTENSIVE SURVE! 
f intensive survey limited itself to one 
- special field—that of industry. This, it was felt, 
" subject about which least was known and 


improvement of which there was most like- 
of inter-racial cooperation. There was 
ae wailable no complete list of the industries of 

there were partial lists of industries 
her complete lists of business enterprises 


! 


4 “ included many industries These were 

ed for the purpose of the Survey by the 

= trial Bureau of the Baltimore Board of 

e and the Merchants and Manufacturers 

\ iation together with a letter to the mana 

— cers of the establishments in question commend 

Ma ing the purposes of the Survey and requesting 

= their cooperation in providing the information 
5 sought. 

/12 here are, according to the 1920 Census, 2,787 

manufacturers, large and small, in Baltimore em 

x ing 97,814 wage earners. It was found, how 

ever, that there were numbers of estahlishments 

wal classed as manufacturing (public utilities, 

che oads, etc.) which employed large numbers of 

men, white and Negro. There was further no 

means of determining which plants employed Ne 

' eroes. This made necessary the visiting of a 

sufficiently large number to include the bulk of 


Negro workers engaged in the industries of the 
\ selection of 300 of the most important 
lants was made with the assistance of the two 
rganizations above. The returns indicate that 
hese were representative. Employed in the es- 
blishments from which reports were obtained 
were 51,016 persons, of whom 6,525 were Ne- 
es. If the Census figures of persons engaged 
manufacturing industries are used as a guide, 
he number of workers included in this study is 
52 per cent. of all industrial workers. The over- 
pping mentioned above, however, must be dis- 
unted. 
There are 120 labor organizations in the city. 
ll of these were reached, but information on 
e subject secured from but 40. 
lhose, however, include all the trades in which 
Negroes are engaged to any extent and may be 
us deemed fairly representative and sufficient. 
In further analysis of the occupations of Ne- 
roes these selected industries were divided first 
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into their most natural classification, i.e., those 
employing Negroes and those not employing 


them. The plants included in the Survey divided 
thus are as follows: 
NO WHITE NEGRO TOTAL 
Male Female Male Female 


Plants Employ- 


ing Negroes.. 113° 21217 2539 5809 716 30281 

Plants Not Em- 

ploying Negroes 62 18233 2502 20735 
TOTAL 175 39450 5041 5809 716 51016 


The establishments represent a wide diversity of 
product and demand a range of technique equally 
wide. There were plants employing Negroes for 
certain grades of work and others refusing to 
employ them on the similar processes for reasons 
adequate and sufficient to each respectively. Some 
of the plants have what they call “labor policies” 
which summarily exclude all Negroes as below 
the standard for workers; others with the identi- 
cal processes regard them as best fitted for their 
work. No standard appears to be observed; no 
objective basis for selecting a labor supply seems 
to exist. Generally speaking the following factors 
are important in influencing the use of Negroes: 


] T radition, or the fixed custom of using Negroes 

certain portions because they are supposed 

to be by nature better equipped for or be- 

cause they are popularly regarded as “Negro 
jobs.” 


2. The unavailability of white labor. 
3 The relatively cheaper cost of Negro labor 


4. The nature of the work which because of its 
general disagreeableness attracts only the 
worst class of white labor, and those only tem- 
porarily 

5. The nature of the industry making necessary 


a large proportion of unskilled labor capable 


of sustained physical exertion. 


6. The seasonal character of the industry requir- 
ing a ready, fluid labor supply available in 
need. 


Throughout the city the plants that employ Ne- 
groes, with a very few exceptions, may readily 
be pointed out by holding in mind one or more 
of the considerations listed above. The Balti- 
more industries, it will be recalled, are highly 
diversified. This fact militates strongly against 
any uniformity in proportions of persons, espe- 
cially Negroes, employed. Again, its industries 
in many instances are developed and frequently 
controlled by outsiders who seek this locality for 
certain outstanding advantages. This fact further 
militates against uniformity of policy. Each of 
the principal types of industries in which Negroes 
are employed therefore, are briefly and separately 
treated. 
INDUSTRIES EMPLOYING NEGROES PRINCIPALLY 

Of these industries the most important group 
is composed of those predominantly Negro. These 
include the fertilizer industry, which is the largest 
in the country, the docks, construction labor, tan- 
ning, and brick making. 

THE FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 

The outstanding features of the fertilizer in- 
dustry are as follows: 

1. It is seasonal and thus must depend upon 

a large drifting labor supply. 

2. it ts disagreeable work because of its 

strong, offensive odors and dust. 
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Most of the manufacturing processes call 
for unskilled labor. 

The preponderance of labor in all of the plants 
is Negro. Eight fertilizer plants and one chem- 
ical plant were visited. In the eight plants there 
were employed 367 whites and 1108 Negroes 
With few exceptions all the processes except that 
of supervision are done by Negroes. The work 
is easy to learn, but requires considerable physi 
cal strength. On these jobs they are preferred 
to white men. 

SEASONAL CHARACTER OF THE FERTILIZER 

INDUSTRY 
The heaviest demand for fertilizers comes 
around the Spring of the year. Accordingly, 
from February Ist to June Ist, and from July 
15th to October 15th, the working force is at its 
At other times the number is reduced to 


height. 
The men 


about 25 per cent. of the full strength. 
kept are the older employes, some of whom have 
been with the establishments from ten to twenty 
five years. The “rush season” workers, knowing 
the instability of the industry and the disagree- 
able features of the work, are usually men who 
have accepted the work as a last resort, intending 
to leave it at the first opportunity. The labor 
turnover thus is extremely high. Significantly 
the turnover rates fluctuate according to wages 
paid and conditions of employment. The high- 
est turnover rate appeared in plants paying 25 
cents an hour for all branches of common labor 
and the lowest in the plant paying 30 cents an 
hour for the same work. This scale of wages, 
is somewhat less than the rate paid for work less 
onerous, less disagreeable and less inconvenient 


THE LONGSHOREMEN 

The second group, the longshoremen, have a 
most interesting history in the city. Before the 
Civil War practically all the longshoremen were 
Negroes. With the entrance of many white 
laborers into this field immediately following the 
war there was serious competition which at first 
threatened to drive out Negroes entirely. At one 
time this competition was marked by strikes and 
boycotts. An outstanding example of this period 
was the strike of white workers because the dock 
superintendent persisted in employing Negroes. 
Temporarily the Negroes were ousted and in a 
desperate effort to insure regular employment 
bought a shipyard and marine railway with the 
hard earned money of these ousted longshoremen 
and other Negroes and went to work. They were 
duped in this, for whereas they supposed they 
were buying the property in fee, a cleverly in- 
serted clause specified that it was merely being 
leased for 20 years. At the end of the 20 years 
most of which time was required to pay for it, 
the shipyard was taken away. 

However, the very natural adaptability of Ne- 
groes to this work soon brought up their numbers 
again at first to an equal proportion with the 
whites and later to a majority which they have 
since held. At present there are 4,290 men em- 
ployed in the city as longshoremen and stevedores, 
of which number 3,151 or 73 per cent., are Ne- 


groes. Imployers agree that, conside: 
group, they are superior to any other 
workers available for the type of lab 
have the physical strength, agility and 
of the larger muscles necessary for th 
familiarity with longeshoremen worl 
over a long period of employment in this 
Their ready adaptability and selectio: 
kind ot work, 
feature of their general industrial statu 


1 
1d uncertal 


however, suggests an 


work is extremely irregular at 


mands a large body of casual labor and « 


ployment is for the ordinary worker 
ing. The work depends upon the art 
departure of ships. In the case of 
cargo ships this is determined first | 

Even in normal shipping times there is 
siderable element of uncertainty. First m 


) 
\ 


a long period of then an ex! 
stretch of continuous exertior [rregular 
uncertainty of work mean irregularity 
income and consequent 1ll 


idleness, 


certainty of 
tion of family life. 
cent. of Negro women employed is a reflect 
this abnormality. Thrift is impossible. It 
the excessively long continuous hours of f¢ 


s| he excessive 


} 


work when it is available and the 
ness which inevitably follows result in ¢ 
ailments and aid 1n bringing about early d 
Che the most 


is three days a week for th 


entrorces 


ties. average of regular w 


e year around 
BRICK-YARD LABORER 

Chird in this group are the brick-yard lab 
he Census reports but 369 persons engag¢ 
this work in 1920 of which number 265 wer 
groes Phe ’ 
yard laborers, 75 per cent. of whom were Neg: 

Fourth in the list are construction 
[his includes street paving, excavation, and 
eral building contract work Practicaily 
this work is unskilled. There are 2,204 
laborers in the city, of which number 1,412, 
over 50 per cent. are Negroes. 

rhe fifth is tanning. There is but one tannery 
in the city, but over 90 per cent. of its employes 
are Negroes. 

Of the 5 types of industries these factors 
common : 

1. ‘The work is seasonal and requires a large, 

mobile labor supply 


| ] ,e 
survey cated +90 


intensive 


labor 


Over 90 per cent. of the processes are un 
skilled. 

[he basic wage paid for unskilled work 
was 25 cents per hour. 

Opportunities for advancement are limited 
first by the predominantly unskilled char 
acter of the work, second by the racial 
division which with but few exceptions, de 
crees that the skilled work and supervisory 
positions including that of foreman, shall 
be performed by white workers. 

The labor turnover is high. 

The work generally demands a cheap class 
of labor and is not attractive to white 
laborers. 














jlants all found Negro labor satisfac- 
were engaged, 
white 
races the 
among 


employ 


ios work on which they 
st instances preferred them to 
the two 
were ater 






since as between 
good workers ore 


s whom they were able to 


OYING NEGROES FOR 


PROCESSES 


ries EMP! 

SPECIAL 
of industries are the 
[he propor- 
measure 
the pro- 


amount ol 


aa st group se employ- 


\ es on special rocesses 
| 


Int large 


] 
ns Negroes used depend 


iture of work to be done, and 
ncreased usually with the 
‘with the industry. In- 
this group are the metal industries, food 
ndustries, clothing, glass manutacture, 
1, and light manufacturing 


metal industries Negroes have 


ns work connected 


the high 
est ntage of semi-skilled workers, averaging 
cent. of 1 workers 
are at Included 
tensive study were 12 plants with a total 
rs of whom 3,194 or 20 per cent. 
\lthough there are both white 
‘ro. skilled and semi-skilled workers in 
ints, there is frequently a racial division 

For example, in one of the shipbuilding 
t is understood that Negroes should do the 
the riv- 


skilled 


the semi 
Sparrows Point 


)} eT 
tl 


st rt these 


Wo! ke 


\ « roes 


iveting, while white workers did 
the ship’s hull. 
Negro 


2.415 are 


the metal 
skilled or 


workers employed In 
unskilled and 588 are 
lled. Fortunately for them, the oppor- 
es provided in this work in Baltimore as 
wel other parts, particularly Newport News, 
1, have made possible the acquirement ot 
2 cons rable deg of skill and experience It 
will recalled that the world’s record for 
curacy in riveting was won by Charles 
Knight. a Negro employed in a Baltimore plant. 
\llison Muir confirmed the view generally 
held that Negro workers were well adapted to 
metal work; “in steel and shipbuilding,” he 
sail, “they make out exceptionally well.” 

That good workers were found in these trades 
is frequently explained as the result of the “ex- 
clusion policy” of certain of the unions which 

succeeded in pushing Negroes out of “‘prac- 
tically everything but construction and stevedore 
work.” Those with any aptitude in skilled work 
nd themselves in these trades, the only ones 
n which their capacity for skill may find an out- 


ree 


speed 


WorK FoR \WHICH NEGROES 


ARE EMPLOYED 


YPES OIF 


+ 
} 


ie steel mills and shipbuilding plants where 
are employed, their range of work is wider, 
ips, than in any other forms of employment 
he city. Proportionately, there are more 
d Negroes employed than in any other line 
ork. Aside from furnishing from 15 to 20 
per cent, of the general labor supply and approxi- 
mately 40 per cent. of the unskilled labor, they 
are semi-skilled workers in fairly large numbers, 
riggers, crane operators, riveters, reamers and 
drillers. In one plant a Negro is foreman of the 
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erectors, a highly responsible position. They also 
perform semi-skilled and skilled work connected 
with the coke and blast furnaces, coke ovens and 
open hearths 

In the principal food 


are employed 4,322 workers of 


industries « f the city there 
whom 575 or 


about 13 per cent. are Negroes. Included in the 


> 


more intensive inquiry were 18 establishments 
employing a total of 3,529, of whom 543 were 
Negroes. These establishments included bakeries, 


wholesale canning, preserving, 
manufacturers. 


meat 
rhe duties of the Negroes employed fall generally 


packing houses, 


packing plants and candy 


nto three classes: ( ] ) ordinary cleaners, (2) 
laborers and (3) workers engaged on manufac- 
turing processes. The distribution of these work- 


work, however, dis- 
closes an interesting situation. Strictly speaking, 
products 
only a small proportion are actually 


ers among these classes of 
though classed as workers in the food 
industries, 


doing work that could not as well be performed 

in any industry. The distribution is as follows: 
Unskilled Labor 334 
Semi-Skilled =. odes 130 
Skilled : ; — 1] 
Porters, Cleaners and Scrub Women... 78 
543 

lhe work classed as unskilled labor is vari- 


ously described by the employers as “bull labor,” 
work,” “dirty work.” In these plants 
it means that they load and unload, truck, handle 
hides, do the construction work about the plant, 
pack shuck « and perform other 
duties requiring purely manual labor. The 130 
semi-skilled and 11 skilled workers are those en 
gaged in the manufacturing processes proper and 
constitute about 26 per cent. of the Negroes em- 
ployed. Their operations consist of peeling and 
cutting fruits, operating machines, smoking meat 
and serving as helpers to white butchers. Of the 
skilled Negro workers one is a machinist’s helper 
and ten are skilled process workers in the meat 
packing industry. 

In the clothing industry Negroes are used to 
manufacture cheap shirts and overalls, as press- 
ers, stitchers and power machine operators. In 
the manufacture of suits, hats, and fine 
ladies’ wear they are excluded entirely. There is 
a racial division of jobs with fixed wages, which, 
though operating without discrimination in actual 
wages paid for certain work, in effect yields a 
difference of 2 to 4 dollars weekly more 


“heavy 


eoods, vsters, 


shi eS 


from 2 
for white workers on piece work which Negroes 
are not permitted to do. 

rhere are 13,792 persons engaged in this in- 
dustry of which number 1,371 are Negroes and 
most of these Negroes women. 

In the manufacture of glass 850 employes were 
listed, of whom 220 were Negroes. The employ- 
ers have definite reasons for their use of Negroes 
and have found them suitable for the positions in 
which they are employed. In the two principal 
plants Negroes are used as mold shutters and car- 
riers. The peculiar “adaptability” of Negroes 
for this type of the work was explained by the 
manager of one of the plants as follows: 


“We found that Negroes were best adapted to the 


t 
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because there 


work of carrying and mold shutting, 
is no incentive on the job, nothing to look forward 
to, and the white boys won't stay on it. The Negroes 
learn quickly and stay.” 

In the other plant it was explained that they 
were found satisfactory for all processes except- 
ing the skilled work and because this was a closed 
shop, certain kinds of work could not be done by 
non-union men and Negroes could not be union 
men. 

In other groups of industries not included in 
this summary, Negroes are employed in small 
numbers on the manufacturing processes, but al- 
most exclusively as porters, janitors and cleaners. 
INDUSTRIES NOT NEGROES 

The survey, it will be recalled, did not propose 
to cover all of the industries of Baltimore because 
of their very wide diversity. Emphasis was 
placed upon those industries where it was proba- 
ble that Negroes were employed in some capacity 
or where the industry was an important one in 
the structure of the city’s business life, whether 
it employed Negroes or not. All of the larger 
ones, therefore, were covered, but many of the 
smaller ones omitted. In the 175 plants included 
in this study, 62 employing a total of 20,735 per- 
sons did not employ Negroes. The exclusion of 
Negroes was prompted by a diversity of causes 
as wide indeed as the variety in the types of these 
industries. Where the processes require many 
skilled and semi-skilled workers and only a small 
proportion of common labor, Negroes are most 
frequently excluded even from the common labor. 
This is done to avoid “mixing their workers.” 
There were other plants of the same industrial 
type which employed an occasional Negro for 
some form of personal service, but in the main 
these also may be regarded as closed industries 
for Negroes. This latter group includes the oil 
refineries of the city and the chemical establish- 
ments not engaged in the manufacture of ferti- 


EMPLOYING 


lizers. 

There is another type of plant excluding Ne- 
groes whose manufacturing processes are identical 
with those of plants that do employ them. The 
exclusion of Negro workers’ is practiced with no 
reference to the ability of Negroes for perform- 
ing the work. 

With few exceptions, therefore, it appears that 
those establishments barring Negroes are no dif- 
ferent in kind from those which employed them. 
The reasons, therefore, for their actions must be 
found in other circumstances. 

They are excluded from several of the iron and 
steel industries because of the policy of plants 
inherited usually from a former management; 
from practically all of the light manufacturing 
plants which employ large numbers of white 
women ; from plants manufacturing food products 
such as macaroni, flour, cakes and crackers, and 
from some of the meat packers; from practically 
all of the oil refineries; from all of the electrical 
manufacturing companies; from plants manufac- 
turing rubber tires; from all plants manufactur- 
ing men’s and women’s suits, straw hats and shoes, 
because these require apprenticeship; and from 
many of the plants manufacturing light clothing. 
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There are other miscellaneous industri: 
sented by one or two establishments whi 

employ them, and to the list given above ; 
the independent skilled trades, such as « 

bricklaying, plumbing and steam-fitting 
ing, horse-shoeing, operating motion pict 
chines, stationary and portable engineeri 
exclusion in the independent trades fron 
work opportunities is largely due to the 1 
policies of the unions. lhe exclusion, 

is not absolute, for occasionally there ; 
found Negro carpenters and_ bricklay 
work for other Negroes, or who estab! 
selves as independent contractors, and 

a few independent builders who in de 
over what they regard as the autocratic 
of the unions, defy their wrath and place 
The number of such builders, 


on jobs 
On the other hand, for 


as yet is small. 
motion picture operators, horse-shoers, pt 
countants, stationary and portable engine: 
are State Examining which ex 
very rigid selection and by this means | 
hold down the number of 


Boards 
known to \ 
licenses. 


Wuy NEGROES ARE EXCLUDED 


There seems to be little consistency 
sons given for the exclusion of Negroes 
are excluded from the same types of ind 
for widely different reasons and from one ¢ 
for the same reason that they are employ 
other. Some plants are restrained from e1 
ing them through fear of difficulties r 
from “mixing the races,” although no unfa\ 
experience is registered by other plants that 
been employing them for as long as forty 
some bar them because of a variety of 
concerning the ability of Negroes, which it 
hese beliefs are 


1? | 


cases has not been tested. 
quently inconsistent with themselves. For examy 
there are several plants that continued N¢ 
in their employment largely because of thei 
loyalty, while others do not employ them be 
of their suspected lack of loyalty ; some bat 
on the belief that they never acquire the 
necessary, even though the Negroes are know: 
be doing precisely the same thing in other indus- 
tries of the same type. 
The causes of the exclusion of 
be listed as follows: 
1. Traditional policy of the plant not to em 
ploy Negroes. 
Fear of racial difficulties if whites and \¢ 
groes are introduced into the same plant 
Fear of the objection of white workers and 
resultant labor difficulties. 
Traditional beliefs about the Negro which 
concern their mentality and character, and 
general inability to perform the work re- 
quired. 
Fear of bringing Negroes into contact with 
white women workers. 
Lack of training of Negroes for certain 
jobs. 
Unsatisfactory experience 
workers in the past. 


Negroes 


with Negro 











e@ Advocacy of certain jobs as belonging ex- 





Cpre- } 

) not clusively to the white race. 

dded 9 Expense that would be involved in making 
entry alierations in the building to accommodate 






aster- white and Negro workers separately. 


e ma- 10. (Objection of labor unions. 

lhe : ae 

: LABOR UNIONS AND THE NEGRO 

tive The history of the Negro laborer and the Trade 

ver nion Movement is but another aspect ot his 
to be ¢ruggle for status in the industries of Baltimore. 
wl essentially he is a buffer between the employers 
hem nd the unions. This is an unfortunate position, 


r there is no security in either stronghold. His 
relation to his job takes on the nature of a vicious 
circle. In the unionized crafts he may not work 
e belongs to a union, and the most fre- 
ever quent, specious argument advanced by the unions 

is that he cannot become a member unless he is 

lready employed. The result is frequently that 

neither gets a job nor joins a union. The 

se a labor union movement, although recognizing the 
for removing the menace of strike- 
s though unionization, with most astonish- 
msistency (a few instances excepted) de- 


CS mmiess 


liberately opposes the organization of Negroes as 


menace to the trade. 
the other hand, employers recognize in Ne- 
rees a most powerful weapon of opposition to 
“tries the excessive demands of the unions. The im- 
m" shadow of Negroes as strike-breakers has 
off many strikes and lost for the strikers 
many others. As a further complication of an 
ly bad situation, the most common procedure 
e employers is to dismiss their Negro work- 
ve ers as soon as their purposes have been served. 


ve | 


> aire 


rte * +] 


irs Bitterness of feeling between the white and 
ts Negro workers as a result of these tactics is 
ost inevitable. 

~ [he situation at present is one that admits little 


light. Employers may with generous grace pass 
= the responsibility for exclusion to the unions, 
while the unions with equal grace pass it back to 


Ise employers. However, it is a fact that in the 
— ‘open” shops there is an almost complete ex- 

clusion of Negroes from the skilled positions and 
to many of the semi-skilled ones for which the un- 


ions are in no sense responsible ; and in practically 
all of the independent crafts, such as carpentry, 
brick masonry, plumbing and steam-fitting, there 


is an almost total exclusion for which the em- 
em plovers are not responsible. For in the former 
case union organizations are not tolerated, and in 
Ne the latter employers willing to use Negroes have 
t been definitely prohibited by the unions. 
- i¢ Baltimore Federation of Labor lists 114 
locals in the city affiliated with the American Fed- 
ich eration of Labor. This list divides itself into 
nd tl parts: (a) those crafts in which Negroes 
re- are not employed; (b) those crafts in which Ne- 
groes are employed but are not admitted into the 
vith unions, and (c) those lines of work in which 
Negroes are employed and are permitted to organ- 
an ize separate locals. 


lifty-four unions fall into this first group. 


The second is made up largely of independent 
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crafts unions—carpentry, brick masonry, plumb- 
ing and steam-fitting, painting and decorating, 
paper-hanging and mechanics—all of which ex- 
clude Negroes from membership. 

In the third group are locals in which Negroes 
have membership but are organized without ex- 
ception in separate locals. They are as follows: 
Membership 

800 


Unions 
Longshoremen 


Hod 


The ae owe 
International Carriers and Com- 
250 





mon Laborers No. 644.........ccc0- 
Station Employes Association err 150 
(Under the jurisdiction of the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Clerks) 
Musicians Association .......scccsece 60 
Freight Handlers No. 17393.......... 700 
ey SES = cs a a aban eww diaas 20 
1980 


These are affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
There are other independent labor organiza- 
tions as follows: 
The Consolidated Hod Carriers No. 1; 
The International Building Laborers Protective 
Association No. 3; 

The National Hod Carriers and Common Laborers 
No. 124; 
The Railway 

Association. 


Men’s Benevolent and Protective 

The independent labor organizations, although 
figures on membership were not available, have a 
combined memership estimated at 1900. This 
totals about 3880. 

The range of wages for Negroes at the time 
of the survey during March, April and May of 
1922, averaged $14.50 per week for fifty-eight 
hours in the fertilizer works. Overtime, how- 
ever, was permitted, and as much as $17.50 per 
week can be earned in this manner. A much 
higher range of pay is obtained in the metal 
trades. Although this rate varied widely between 
plants, the most common rate for unskilled work 
was twenty-five cents an hour; thirty-four cents 
an hour for semi-skilled, and from fifty to sixty- 
five cents an hour for skilled work. Although 
there was observed no important instances of dis- 
crimantory rates for whites and Negroes work- 
ing on the same jobs and performing the same 
processes, it rarely occurs that the two races are 
mixed, and over 75% of all the Negroes work- 
ing were confined to the branches of work yield- 
ing the lowest pay. 

Despite the comparatively low range of income, 
the Negro population pays relatively the highest 
rents of any group in the city. Over 100% more 
Negro women are forced to work away from 
home than native white of mixed parentage or 
foreign born whites. 

The experiences of employers of Negro labor 
indicate that in a majority of instances, satisfac- 
tory results have been obtained. There is, how- 
ever, a disposition to avoid breaking with the tra- 
dition of using Negroes only for certain grades of 
work. The Negro population on the other hand, 


while chafing under these restrictions, is im- 
mersed in the community’s policy of conservatism 
and their protests weak and scattered, as a result, 
have little effect. 
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To facilitate study, history is now generally 
divided into three grand categories—political, eco- 
nomic and social. To essay to write the social 
history of a people, is, however, to attack the 
problem at its most difficult point. The political 
and economic history of a people is primarily ob- 
jective in character—being essentially the result 
of observable, demonstrable and tangible forces 
of the physical, social and environment. The 
social history, while greatly influenced by these 
forces, is essentially a subjective phenomenon, 
being primarily the effect of those intangible and 
illusive, nevertheless real, forces which we call, 
the temperament, psychology, spirit, of a folk. 
Historians of the former class are much more 
numerous than the latter. In the first case the 
prerequisite is mainly the ability to seek out 
patiently and arrange and record judiciously more 
In the second case, there 
there must be the 


or less recondite facts. 
must be this ability, but more 
power and sense to apprehend in a more « 
comprehensive way the materials and technique 
of human thoughts and passions—after all the 
most impelling causes of all individual and social 
action. In other words, the social historian must 
be or play philosopher. To attempt to write the 
social history of a people is theretore not only a 
dificult, but a very ambitious task. Apropos of 
this, it may also be said that any effort to write 
the social history of the American Negro is to 
attempt the apogee of such endeavor. 

The social history of most people—the Jews 
being a partial exception—has acted itself out in 
the primordial home of that folk or in an environ- 
ment more or less similar and under a social sys- 
tem in which men of its own flesh and blood have 
set the social pace. But this has not been true in 
the case of the American Negro. From his Afri- 
can ancestors he has inherited a body with physi- 
cal characteristics and peculiarities designed by 
nature to meet the needs of of a tropcal environ- 
ment rather than the demands made by the 
temperate clime of his American home. From 
these same ancestors there has been inherited a 
temperament, mind, spirit, designed for the ex- 
pression of a deep-seated aesthetic and religious 
nature in a vitalized, well regulated and age-old 
society in which he had formed an integral part, 
rather than mental and social tendencies conducive 
to adjustment and resignation in the new, prosaic 
and materialistic society, encompassing him, but 
from which as a potent participant he was ex- 
cluded. The social history of the Negro in 
America, then, has in it indeed possibilities that 
make it the prize story of all stories of the strange 
man in a strange land, striving to make its people 
his people, and its God his God. 

Many attempts have been made to record this 
unusual story. Most of these have dealt in the 
main with the economic or political phases of the 
Negro’s position in American life. Some have 


r less 
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The Social History of the American Negro: A Review 


By Witt1amM Leo HANSBERRY 








been essentially social or sociological 
but restricted in scope and period co 
Benjamin Brawley must go the credit for the 
first attempt to tell this story in a m r hese 
complete and comprehensive manne n his 
“Social History of the American Neg 
given us not only a rather full accom 

has happened to America and to the 

reason of his being here, but much o1 

for these happenings. The rise of the s! 
and slavery, the coming of the ab nists 
the insurrection of the slave, the defiar f the 
South, civil war, freedom, enfranchiset 
coming of Jim Crow, proscription an rotest 
the birth of the new Negro—such are the ’ 
scenes in this stirring drama which he eauses y 
to see and hear, but more, to understan S 
critics have taken Mr. Brawley 
for passing over certain facts which it 
been important events in the life of the 
Negro; but careful investigation 
of these events were essentially political 
€ 


1 
severe 


shows 


nomic in nature, and since 
social history mainly, the omission of su 
is permissible. And too, it is well to remember 
that the all inclusive history of any peop! 

to come. 

But however this 
features of this unusual story which w 
priety might have been—in fact in a social 
should have 
they have. 
physical and mental characteristics of the .\meri 
can Negro as inherited from his African 
been tremendously powerful deter 
rhis is a fact whicl 


S proposes 


} 


may be, there 


been given more consideratior 
As has been already suggest 


have 
minants in his social history. 
not only Mr. Brawley, but practically all 

students and critics of the actions and reactions 
of the American Negro have failed to sufficient! 
realize. The rapidity and the thoroughness wit! 
which the American Negro has assimilated \\est 
ern Culture and the effective way in which he 
has interlinked and interwoven himself int 
fabric of American social life, among the 
most, if not the most, unique socio-historica 
phenomena in the history of the human rac 
Historians and other students of American lif 
who have been able to correct sufficiently their 
emotional bias to the extent that they have been 
able to recognize these facts, have sought to ex 


tors, 


are 


plain them as being essentially objective acquir 
ments from the Negro’s immediate social environ 
ment; that is to say, forced on him from wit! 
by his contact with the superior society of 
whites. While it is true that such contact has in- 
deed influenced the social history of the American 
Negro, yet a critical study of the history of the re- 
lations of the white man and the black reveals the 
fact that the purposive and conscious attitude of 
the former in this matter has been to prevent, 
rather than promote or facilitate the assimilation 


1 
the 











new 


most respects the equal and 








; white culture by the blacks. The Negro has 
hecome an integral part of American civilization 
not because of, but rather in spite of the contact 
with, and the attitude of the white society. Not- 
withstanding the generally lawless and hypocrit- 
‘al attitude of the dispensers of justice and the 
makers of public sentiment towards him, the Ne- 
ry has nevertheless become essentially a law 


hiding and loyal entity in the American body 


politic. In spite of the studied attempts of a 
large and powerful section of white society to 
jimit the full and free development of the Negro 


as a thinker and actor in his own right and to 
create in him a feeling of racial inferiority in or- 
that he might become maleable and manage- 
ble material for the essentially materialistic soci- 
now building in America—the black man has 
nevertheless refused to become such docile and 
plastic clod. On the contrary he has proved 
himself to be the most vivacious and aesthetically 
ive element in the American population 
\nd while assimilating with rapidity American 
ideas and ideals, he has nevertheless in the process 
| to those who have the ability to discrim- 
ate between essentials and excressences that he 
isno mere blind imitator, by refusing to adopt the 
fashionable though dry rotting 
r ereedily groveling for gold and gain. Though 
mpassed about by a culture that regards the 
f mills as its most thrilling music and tower- 
i smoke-stacks as its greatest monuments the 
\merican Negro has nevertheless refused to be 
rsuaded that in such form of art he is to find 
the highest expression of his inner life, and so 
has created a culture-world of his own filled with 
cav dance and glad song and where the 
he Most High still prevails 
e true explanation of such actions and re 
the American Negro are to be found 
in the contact and the conflict of his recent 
\merican sojourn, but rather in tendencies in- 
erited from his ancient African 
\rcheological discoveries and anthropological 
studies in Africa in recent years have demon- 
strated that from the very beginning of human 


\merican practice 


worship 


ns of 


beginnings 


history until recent times, there existed in Negro 


\frica civilizations that were in 
some respects the 


found in other 


cultures and 


erior of anything to be 


What One Organization 


lhe Community Service Urban League of 


Kansas City, Missouri, during its recent Health 


k Campaign, reports the following: 

2000 Persons in 24 groups ranging from 10 
to 800, heard short talks by doctors and 
other speakers on various subjects of 
health. 

Persons attending church heard about 
Health Week. 

Reached through Health Slides at three 
theatres and exhibit on 18th St. 

Persons pledged by signed cards to 
guard their health and to clean up and 
paint up their premises. 


3000 


SOOO 


7) 
— 
— 
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sections of the world. True culture among 
the peoples of Western Europe is a new 
thing, as yet hardley a thousand years old and 
mainly a gift of the Graeco-Romans and Saracens 
rather than the autochthonous elaboration of Teu- 
tonicus and his kin. But we now know, however, 
that a thousand years ago there were in Africa 
Negro civilizations that were already thousands 
of years old and what is of more importance— 
that these civilizations were essentially the cre- 
ations of the brain and brawn of Negro Africa’s 
own black sons who knew but little of other men 
and who had seen no other lands. At the very 
time when the first true culture of Western Eu- 
rope—under the inspiration of Greeks, Romans 
and Arabs—was in the process of being born, 
age-old civilizations of Negro Africa were at the 
hands of Roman and Arab invaders—being 
wounded unto death because they had dared to 
defend the sanctified heritages of an ancient and 
revered past. The social history of the American 
Negro is essentially the expression of reflexes 
and complexes elaborated and refined and handed 
down to him in the fiery blood of his African an- 
cestors who played their part well in this mighty 
world that now has perished. Whatever has been 
the power of his immediate social surroundings 
and the force of the expressed content of con- 
scious life, his ultimate actions and reactions have 
been determined not by these, but rather by the 
accumulations of unconscious and subconscious 
mental and social tendencies inherited from these 
noble forebears. The political and economic his- 
tory of the American Negro might be written 
with some success without concern for these Afri- 
can beginnings, but a true interpretation of his 
social history is impossible without such re- 
courses. Here and here alone are to be found 
the secrets of those plastic though powerful and 
discriminating mental and social tendencies that 
have made the Negro the most romantic figure 
in the social history of America. For the omis- 
sion of these all important considerations, the 
foibles of history as now recorded rather than 
faults of authorship are mainly to blame. While 
such a shortcoming then may be excused it is 
nevertheless one which the social historians of the 
present cannot justify, and above all one which 
the social history of the future must not repeat. 


Accomplished for Health 


300 Boys and girls of 5 schools secured the 
above pledges 
literature 
throughout the city. 
22 Essays were written by pupils of the 6th 
and 7th grades. 
Placards on Health, 12 x 20, were placed 
conspicuously in Colored neighborhoods 
60 Babies were examined and mothers re- 
ceived advice as to their care. 


2000 Pieces of were distributed 


100 


6000 Subscribers learned about Health Week 
through weekly newspapers. 

25000 Is the estimate of persons reached. The 
total cost of the effort was $70. The 




































Medical Society gave $20 of this ex- 
pense. 

The prize was won by Otis Mays of Attucks 
School for securing the largest number of signed 
pledges. The best essay was written by Joseph 
Garner of Attucks. 

Mr. F. T. Lane is the Executive Secretary of 
this organization. 


The Negro Who Wanted to Become a 


Fireman 


Census figures indicate that there are about 350 
Negro firemen of city fire departments in the 
United States. The student ponders and recalls 
the opinions regarding Negroes and responsible 
positions. The following story is contributed as 
a typical experience which should materially aid 
the study of statistics. 

A few months ago, William Townsend, a Ne- 
gro thirty-two years of age, passed the require- 
ments for appointment to the fire department of 
East Orange, New Jersey. On April 10th, he 
was called and reported for duty. 

Having a fair education, he had experienced 
little difficulty in passing the written examina- 
tions, and in reporting for work expected to en- 
counter perhaps some minor snobbery, but at 
least a few new friendships. The dozen or more 
firemen on his first appearance, who stood smok- 
ing or lounged about with the morning’s paper 
before them, remained as rigidly fixed and silent 
to his morning’s greeting as waxed figures en 
tableaux. Their further dissatisfaction of his 
presence was soon expressed in retreat to their 
rooms on the second floor of the building. In the 
rounds of the day, as Townsend repaired upstairs 
they repaired down and vice versa. Soon the 
sullen dissatisfaction became more articulate. 
Racial epithets intended to be insulting poured 
forth. 

According to the regulation of the fire depart- 
ment all firemen are required to spend certain 
hours in school, practicing fire-fighting and exer- 
cising with the hose. Townsend had no uniform. 
He wore a neat civilian suit and carried an old 
army uniform for the exercises, changing his 
clothing for the occasion. Newly appointed fire- 
men do not receive their uniforms until they have 
given three months of satisfactory service. 
When he returned to his room from the exercise 
his civilian clothing had been virtually destroyed. 
The following day, as he stood beneath one of 
the windows, a pail of cold water was showered 
He reported the affair to the chief, 


upon him. 
In re- 


who chose to regard it a playful prank. 
marking the incident he conveyed to Townsend 
by innuendo that he was being bored by his com- 
plaints. 

Later, while asleep, the Negro was covered 
with an itching powder. Upon reporting the mat- 
ter he was told to take a bath. This opened the 
pores and enabled the powder to get under the 
skin, causing more serious irritation. The fire 


commissioner upon learning of the trick granted 
him a three days’ leave for medical treatment. 
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On his return he found his fire coat cut into 
bits ; later, his rubber equipment was thrown from 
the rig and placed under the wheels of the ep. 


gine; and on another occasion his bo were 
stolen and hidden. In the case of a fire he is left 
behind if possible. The method is to avoid ring. 
ing the bell to signal the firemen unti! al! the 
white firemen are dressed and on the trucks 
“Getting left” is a very serious offense, and on 
one occasion in which they had been su 


oe | —— essful, 
Townsend joined the chief in his Ford automo. 
bile. 


The irritations, both petty and serious cannot 
be endured indefinitely. The probabilities are 
that when he abandons the fight, if he alsandons 
it, an argument will be found in his defeat { 
superseding Civil Service examination results jn 


the case of Negroes. 
The Population Shift and the Future 
of the Negro 


A recent survey of the Department of .\vricul- 
ture indicates that the general movement vf the 
southern Negro farmers to northern industrial 
centers will have a marked effect both upon the 


labor supply in the South, and upon the Negr 
population. During the decade 1910 to 1920 
235,000 Negroes moved to cities in the South At 
lantic States, and about the same number tv cities 


in the East North Central States. Sa the 
report: “Were f reign migration to be resume 
in the future on a scale commensurate with 


migration from 1890 to 1900, or during the 
immediately preceding the war, it is reasonall 
suppose that the Negro, less in demand 


of the greater labor supply, would tend to drift 
back to his former environment, but migration, 
for the first time in Federal history has been re 
stricted and if this restriction continues and un 
skilled labor in prosperous times becomes agait 


at a premium, is the Negro to respond to the de- 
mand as during the war and continue to ine: 
in urban centres during the present and subse- 
quent decades at rates resembling those shown for 
the war period? Should this prove to be the 
case the effect upon the labor supply in the South 
and upon the Negro race itself will be very 
marked. 

“In every one of the Northern States Negro 
deaths in the five years, 1915-1919, outnumbered 
births ; in the Southern States in general the con- 
ditions are reversed. Throughout the North and 
in the cities of the South Negro deaths are more 
numerous than Negro births—in fact, Southern 
cities are even more unfavorable than those of 
the North to natural increase.” 

In 1920, for the first time, the proportion of 
white children to white women exceeded that of 
Negro children to Negro women, the difference 
being forty-two per 1,000. At the present time 
the proportion of children to women among 
Southern Negroes is only about five-sixths of 
what it is among Southern whites. 

These changes will doubtless prove to be closely 
connected with the rapid urbanization of Negroes 
between 1910 and 1920. The rural Negro popu- 
lation decreased in that decade by nearly one- 
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fourtl a million, or 3.4 per cent., while the 
urba \eerTo population increased by seven- 
eight! f a million, or 32.7 per cent. Under 
these ditions the swarming of Negroes into 


North and South and the sharp fall in the 


cities 
‘crease of all American Negroes are related al- 
most cause and effect. 


li the rate of increase between 1900 and 1920 
ted through the rest of the century with- 
ve it would yield at its close about 20,- 
as the maximum limit of Negro popula- 


Boy Scouts 


Tl tovs’ Loyalty Parade in New York City, 


( 


ears &. 


M the first, revealed an interesting feature 
the long line a legion of darker counte 
ances made their appearance, lending color to 
the stream of young humanity that passed in re 
Che inci 
Negro 
tion contains many boys who need the in- 


spiration and development possible through the 


ew before thousands of spectators 


dent was by no means abnormal for the 


Scout movement The sight was unusual 
use the number of Negro Boy Scouts is rela 


tively small. The factor militating against their 


pation has been the fear of objection from 
white boys, and the difficulty of getting Negro 
men who can qualify as scout masters for separate 
The first difficulty complicates the 


scout troops, 


New York applied for admission to the local unit 
f the Boy Scouts. As there happened not to 
be a “colored unit” of Boy Scouts in this town, 
the scout master tactfully told the applicant that 
he could join upon the condition that the boys 

the troop agreed unanimously upon = ac- 
cepting him. There was not a dissenting vote 
Despite the unanimity of 
decision manifested by 
the white boys, the scout 
master finally told the 
colored youth that he 
could not become a mem- 
ber. One youngster in 
the troop had courage 
enough to go to another 
troop and inquire as to 
the likelihood of hav- 
ing the colored boy ad- 
The boys in this 
troop also agreed to have 
the colored lad join 
them, and he did. 

here are seven col- 
ored troops in Manhat- 
tan, numbering 225 
[hese boys have 
been organized by the 
ail of churches, schools 
an! libraries. Two of 
these boys, Sollace Glenn 
and Warren Wilkins, 


Not long ago, a Negro youth in a town near 


} 


mitted. 


scouts. 
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fore one is eligible as a candidate for the “merit 
badge” he must have been made a first-class scout. 
\mong some of the requirements for example, 
are sixty days’ service as a second-class scout, 


d de] sit two 


ability to swim fifty yards, earn at 
dollars in a public bank, and to send and receive 
a message by semaphore (thirty letters per min- 
ute), make a round trip alone or with another 
scout to a point at least seven miles away, on foot 
or in a rowboat, and write a satisfactory account 
of the trip; advanced first aid, preparation of 
food, reading a map correctly, and several other 
items 

In Kansas, Boy Scout Damon Bass, another 
Negro lad, has just received a letter of com 
mendation for an act of heroism. Two boys were 
trying to assist another across Brush Creek when 
their charge began to drown, thus imperilling the 
lives of his instructors. Their knowledge of 
swimming was very meagre, and they abandoned 
him. Scout Bass dived in and was immediately 
grasped by the drowning boy. After being car- 
ried under three times, Bass broke the boy’s hold, 
zripped him by the nape of the neck and floated 
He applied the Shaffer method of 
resuscitation and the rescued boy 


1 
| 


him to shore. 
regained con- 
SCIOUSTNIESS, 


his is the spirit of the Boy Scout movement ; 
it 1s something more than an organization which 
affords boys a chance to obtain out-of-doors ex 
ercise and relaxation from daily routine. Scouts 
the police and health departments, co- 
operate with the fire department in forest service, 
and assist their community in many kinds of social 
service. 


assist 


The moral and physical development possible 
through this work is as necessary as education it- 
self, and a most fitting compliment to it. 








hold “merit badges.” Be- 
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Our Young Artists 


Albert A. Smith 

On the cover of this issue is a reproduction of 
an etching of Alexander Sergeyevitch Pushkin, 
one of the European literary immortals, by Albert 
A. Smith, a young Negro artist and one of the 
first to attempt the difficult and extremely delicate 
art of etching. Both of these characters are in 
teresting. Pushkin, whom Gregor Alexinsky, a 
Russian literary critic, styles “the real creator of 
the true national poetry of Russia,” was of Afri 
Ample evidence of this was present 
Aside 


can ancestry. 
in his dark complexion and curly hair. 
from his eminence as a poet, he was prominent 
in court life, at one time attached to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, a leading spirit in the intel- 
lectual life of the capital. He was born in 1799 
and in 1837 died as a result of a wound received 
in a duel. In 1880 a statue was erected at the 
Tver Barrier at Moscow and fetes held vearly 
in his honor. i 























—— 
AcBerT A. SMITH 


Of the artist William L. Kelly has written a 
most interesting account which we reproduce: 

According to the American Art Manual, there 
are in the United States five thousand artists capa- 
ble of exhibiting their work in all exhibitions. 
Included in this number is Albert A. Smith, 
who, having won many prizes in America, is seek- 
ing new laurels in Paris, Luxemburg and Italy. 
We ought to know more about Smith and his 
work; we ought to feel proud of him and his ac- 
complishments. Some of his work has already 
been exhibited in the Paris salon. 

3orn in 1896, Smith, early in life, determined 
upon a career of art and bent his every effort to- 
ward that end. Passing over his public school 
activities, he entered the DeWitt Clinton High 
School of New York in 1911, from which he won 
a scholarship to the Ethical Culture Art School, 
being the first Colored boy to win such an honor. 

In 1915, he entered the National Academy of 
Design, and it was while in this school that Smith 
began to attract attention as one of the most 
promising artists of his time. He had hardly 
completed the routine of matriculation when he 


won the Suydan Bronze Medal in tl 
class and the following vear he was ay 
same medal for charcoal work in the li 

“Plantation Melodies,” an etching 
some time ago in the BROWNIES’ Bi 
for him the second prize in 1918 


L’OUVERTUI 


Tor SSAINT 


In July, 1918, Smith enlisted in the arm 
served with the American Expeditionary F 
until July of 1919, when he was honorably 
He then re-entered the National 


charged. \ 


emy of Design and won the John Armst: 
Chaloner Prize for a painting from life. 

Judging from the artists under whom lhe 
studied, Albert A. Smith is probably the 
equipped Negro artist today . He studied 
ing under Douglas Volk and Charles C. Curt 
etching, under Auerbach-Levy, considered 
many critics the best portrait etcher in Ameri 
mural decorations, under Kenyon Cox; composi- 
tion, under R. L. Forkum, and literature, undet 
Miss Irene Wier, niece of Alden Wier, the 
painter. 

At the last Tanner Art League Exhibition. 
Washington, Smith was awarded a gold medal 
for his etchings. His etching of Rene Maran, 
reproduced in the October CRISIS by the pub 
lisher, Thomas Selzer, is another recent piece of 
his work. He has just completed a series of 
portrait etching of noted Negroes, which include 
Pushkin, Coleridge-Taylor, Dunbar, Frederick 
Douglass, Harriet Tubman, Bishop Richard 
Allen, Booker Washington, Phyllis Wheatley, 
Toussaint L’Overture and Dumas. 























Miss Augusta Savage 

he past month a young colored woman has 
the subject of international controversy. 
Richt well-known and distinguished American 
painters, and sculptors constituting a 
mmit to pass on the applications of Ameri 
for entrance to the Fontainebleau 


st ents 


School of Fine Arts in France, turned down the 


n of this young colored woman because 
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Miss Avucusta Sava 


she was of the Negro race, believing that she 
would not be acceptable to the white American 
students of the school. This is the only reason 
that the committee can give in rejecting her ap- 
plication. It is not that she lacks ability. The 
subject of this controversy which attracted more 
attention than the Harvard incident, is Miss 
\ugusta Savage, who came to New York from 
Florida two years ago and entered Cooper Union 
where she has been studying sculpture, and has 
shown marked talent. 

Before coming to New York to develop her 
talent as sculptress, Miss Savage attended The 
State Normal School in Florida where she re- 
ceived her academic background. Her work at 
Cooper Union has been commended and it is her 
ambition to finish her work there. She has made 
busts of several distinguished Negroes, among 








2 





them one cf Dr. W. E. 


sented recently to the West 135th Street Public 


B. Dubois, which was pre- 


Library, by Mrs. Sadie Peterson, a member of 
the Library staff. 

The school that Miss Savage made application 
to attend is one of the most famous in France 
It is attended in the summer by American archi- 


post-gradu- 


tects, painters, and sculptors seeking | 


ate work in their studies. The school is under 
the French government and its policy has always 


] + 


beral to all races. To give American stu 


f studying at the school, one 


been li 
dents an opportunity o 
hundred students from this country are admitted 
Miss Savage had be: 


each year ‘n selected as one 


of this number. She had made all arrangements 
to sail with the delegation, when suddenly her 
credentials were returned to her and the actions 
of the committee made known 

Miss Savage is the first colored woman to make 
application to enter this school, and the actions 
of the committee has established a precedent 
which is likely to embarrass other colored stu 
dents seeking entrance to this school. 

Since the school is a government school, the 
matter is to be brought to the attention of the 
French government. The full case will be laid 
before the French government by Alfred W. 
Martin one of the leaders of the Ethical Culture 
Society, who has already sailed for France for 
that purpose. Just what will be the final out- 
come of the case and the attitude that France will 
take in this matter will rest with the resport that 
Mr. Martin will make after it has been brought 
to their attention 

A committee of prominent colored citizens of 
New York has expressed willingness to aid Miss 
Savage if she desires to go to France independ- 
ently of the committee. It is still hoped, however, 
that the matter will be adjusted by the French 
government, and that the committee’s actions will 
not in any way influence the French authoritiés. 
France has already learned something of the ar- 
tistic ability of the American Negro through the 
famous paintings of Henry O. Tanner, accepted 
at the Louvre and other famous art galleries. 
Albert Alexander Smith, a young American Ne- 
gro painter is now studying in Paris. Some of 
his etchings of famous Negroes may be seen at 
the West 135th Street Public Library, and his 
works are widely known. 

The New York World was the first American 
newspaper to carry an account of this incident. 
The expose of the actions of the committee by 
the World is in line with its usual policy of fair- 
ness. 


CLEVELAND G. ALLEN. 
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Pot-Pourri 


“THE DISSIPATION OF INTELLIGENCE” 

Recent emphasis upon the intelligence tests has 
prompted divers theories concerning the American 
policy toward immigration. The latest of these 
propounded by Dr. George Cutten, president of 
Colgate University, is to the effect that the melting 
pot is destructive to the Anglo-Saxon race in that 
it permits persons of different races and intellectu- 
ality to marry into and deteriorate the stock. Mod- 
ern philanthropy and medicine are aiding this proc- 
ess by keeping these inferiors alive. The average in- 
telligence of the immigrants, he feels is declining. 
During the last thirty or forty years, 70% to 75% 
of all immigration has been Mediterranean. About 
350 in a thousand of this stock are below the “‘aver- 
age” Negro. In his warning, Dr. Cutten proceeds 
on the assumption that this ignorance is .constitu- 
tional inferiority, and that it cannot be improved. 
“A pint can never be educated to hold more than a 
pint.” By welcoming these under such 
figures of speech as “equality” “democracy,” 
the high intelligence of the Anglo-Saxon is being 
dissipated. 


persons 


and 


EYE FOR AN EYE? 


Texas, 


AN 
Two incidents in Houston, coming close 
together evidence a spirit worth noting. Hobbling 
about on crutches is a Negro who suffered injuries 
to his limbs while stopping a runaway horse and 
saving the lives of two white children. A twelve- 
vear old Negro boy at the same time, is recovering 
from the serious effects of exertion and exposure 
involved in rescuing a white boy of seven years of 
age from the swollen waters of the Bayou. 


A WASHINGTON AND 
JEFFERSON STAR 


filed suit against her husband for divorce, basing 
her action on the ground that Mr. Rickman js g 
white man and that she was not aware of claim 
until recently. After ‘“‘passing” for many iTS as 
a Negro, Mr. Rickman filed a petition 
for recognition as a white man of white 
They have been married twelve years, and 


court 
tage, 


tour 


children. 


PRIMITIVE NEGRO ART 
Negro 


new apj 


The exhibition of primitive 
Brooklyn Museum has brought a 
of the wide range of expression among the 
a great variety of s 
textiles, 

other pl 


There is on exhibition 
and carvings in ivory 

basketry, metal work, and many 
signed for use and for adornment. ‘The 
undisputed high quality, and the ivory cai 


senstiveness and 


in wood 


WOrTK 


extreme 
of workmanship. In the opinion of one cri 
evidence “a certain poignant | in thei 
of plastic beauty that makes them irresistible 
pieces, first twenty years 
the French artist Picasso, Matisse, and some 


srovided the basis of the evolution of cubisn 


° ] 
particular, show 
ippe. 


discovered ab ut 


! 
the intellectual 
geometrical figures that are 

comments Margaret Breuning in the Nex 
Post, “is to be found here. The b 
unity of these smooth surfaces, the 
] 


ay 
working out of 


part of cubisti 


abdstractu 


exquisite 

aliveness 
The ( 
was opened in person by Baron de Cartier de 
chienne, the Belgian Ambassador. This colle 
is of special interest to the Ambassador as it 


ing, and the marvelous oneness and 


these figures possess are unescapable.” 


made mainly in the Belgian possessions in the ¢ 


region. 





Charles West, Negro foot- 
ball star of Washington and 
Jefferson University won the 
Pentathlon Competition at the 
Annual Penn Relay Games 
held at Franklin Field recently. 
West was low score man with 
16 points, taking two firsts, 
tying for first in a third event, 
and placing in the other events 
on the Pentathlon card. He 
is seen in the accompanying 
photograph crossing the tape in 
the 1000 metre event. 








SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE 

A novel divorce case filed in 
the Circuit Court at Nobles- 
ville, Indiana, threatens to test 
the double edge of the law. 
Mrs. Jeanette Rickman, a Ne- 
gro woman of considerable 
charm and social standing, has 
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\ MEMORIAL TO NEGRO HEROES the output of capable Negro physicians for practice 
\ Movement has been launched in Washington mong Negroes. It is stated that only about fifty 
to erect a National Memorial Building “to com- frst class Negro physicians are graduated annually 
se memorate the heroic deeds of Negro soldiers and frem_ first class medical schools to serve a Negro 
y cailors who fought in all wars of our country.” The population of ten million which is still growing. 
s, sociation for this purpose was formed in 1916 The high morbidity and mortality rate among Ne- 
ul and its scope has widened after the war. The = &tes and the disposition frequently to regard the 
. Governors of several states have by request ap- rae of w hite — —— — = 
t sointed representative commissioners fro ir ditions as racial criticism, this association thinks, 
het a ga ine sage legca” ie peut make necessary more Negro physicians. Of eighty- 
The building as planned will be an imposing collon- ©" first class medical schools in the United States 
aded structure not only to serve heroes of the Negro tly two are devoted entirely to training of Negro 
t race, but as an educational temple where statues Medical students. 
" ” of colored leaders may be placed. 
= ONE NEGRO BOY’S RECORD 
During the Boys’ Week, celebrated recently in 






the DeWitt Clinton High Scohol of New York 
City, George B. Anderson was chosen on account 
of his high standing to teach. He taught in the 
General Science class of second year boys, on the 
subject of the Eye. It was concluded by the regular 
teacher of this class and the student body that 
George conducted the lesson creditably indeed. Be- 
cause of this he had occasion to teach another day 
while a teachers’ meeting was taking place. 

There are two sessions in the DeWitt Clinton 
High School, the morning and the afternoon. Those 
boys who are deficient in a subject have the oppor- 
tunity of being helped by the boys of the afternoon 
session. "Thus George was selected for his Plane 
Geometry Class to tutor in the named subject. 

In tutoring, the boys are organized into a 
Mathematics Squad. This is composed of twenty 
boys of high standing. George was selected because 
of this and represented his race by being the only 
colored boy of the Squad. He is now 16 years of 
age and his ambition is to enter Columbia and study 
law. His father is a veteran letter carrier and is 
attached to the Williamsbridge P. O., New York 
City. 





































SHORTAGE OF NEGRO PHYSICIANS 
The American Medical Association has recently 
raised a question about doing something to increase 











Grorce B. ANDERSON 
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REVOLUTIONIZING MENTAL ATTITUDES 
The Mind in the Making 
By James Harvey Ropinson 
(Harpers, New York. $2.00) 

This is throughout an appeal and an argument that 
men should devote to the study of themselves—to 
human relationships—the same critical thought which 
they have learned to give to nature. For centuries 
men held tenaciously to certain accepted though false 
theories concerning natural phenomena, revering 
these theories because they were “the tradition of the 
elders.” It was the advent of the scientific spirit, 
with its cold questioning and analysis and experi- 
ment, which mercilessly exposed these theories to 
penetrating investigation. The result has been our 
present-day enlightenment regarding the 
The consequences are by no means as yet all told. 
Continuing experimental activity in the realm of 
nature yields and promises to yield ever increasing 
boons to humanity. 

Now similarly, men still 
ideas and beliefs regarding man himse 
range of human associations. \ 
minded attitude towards these traditional conc 
will show that “the tradition of the elders” can be 
no more right in human affairs than in nature, un- 

one postulates first a static universe. Times 
nge. So do men. What was perhaps true of 
human relations in the comparative simplicity of life 
of three or ten centuries ago is inapplicable, if not ut- 
terly false, in the complexity of modern existence. 
The scientific spirit needs also to sift our 
life and m ake us a modern mind to fit our 
conditi author insists that if such a 

F mi effected, many of the 

vhich afflict us would 

knows th: who assume the task of 
ing our ancient notions will not be 

popular or even believed. No one is who disturbs 
things as they are. The first physicists were mad 
to suffer for their temerity in upse tting all the labori- 
ously achieved ideas about our universe. But he 
believes our salvation lies in a bold applica- 
tion of intelligence to our inherited views of our- 
selves, and he invites us to begin this reconstruction 
of our mind 

If we are to 
re quisites is to 
have. So a large 


acce pted 
‘lf in the entire 
critical, open- 


] epts 


hold to certain 


less 


, 
tr , y 
hought- 


modern 


I vast 

of s disappe 

fumig 

immediately 
; 


social 


change our mind, one of the 
know what kind of a mind we 
part of the volume is given to a 
historical summary intended to show dern 
man got his mind and what it is. It is not always 
clear in this historical discussion whether Professor 
Robinson means our individual mental equipment or 
the body of ideas which civilized people hold. How- 
ever, within the limits of a few easily read pages 
he has compressed the results of a very careful anal- 
ysis of an amount of information which fills vol- 
umes, and has successfully set forth the nature of 
the influence our thinking constantly receives not 
only from our inherent animal constitution, our 
savage and childish instincts, but from tradition and 
from the finely spun speculations of the old philioso- 
phies. This in itself is a distinct service. It is the 
basis upon which we are to build this new mind. 
One is disposed to quarrel with Professor Robin- 
son because he seems to “poke fun” at the old 
philosophy, apparently because it is old and because 
it is speculative. But the new philosophy will get 
old. Can it prove other than speculative? Even 
the new psychology by which writers of Professor 
Robinson’s way of thinking set such store is as yet 
highly speculative. The theories of the psycho- 
analysts are still only highly probable explanations 
of certain poorly understood phenomena. Indeed 
this very book, the beginning of a new philosophy 
itself, is by no means free from speculation. There 
would seem to be no ipse dixit for life. This Pro- 
fessor Robinson concedes when he writes of “bring- 


first 
now 


how m 


cosmos. 


ing the mind up to date”—an ever changi: 

The best review of this book is the first 
in the author’s preface. “This is an 
treatise—on the most important of all 
human concern.” Great sacrifices of 
material must have been made in order 
the volume to “essay” limits. Is it too 
hope that Professor Robinson will one 
the treatise? 

G. A. STEW 
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EDUC 
By THomas 
Phelps 
Africa” 
study” 
Africa, is 


aoes 


Published by the 
“Education in 
resents it as “a 
in certain parts of 

\s a study it 
‘iently intensive a 
tuati is probably plained 
survey of approximately one-third 
ma le by 
thin the brief 
rt is written 
ing the example of his previot 
report on Negro Education 
imes the stvle more of 
As a report this volt 
nt a ce of work. The detai 
prim immedi 
work particular 
ent source for a more int 
however. It 
been trie 


those 
' 
is unique, 
that has* 
impressi 


portion of 


Mr. Stokes, Chairman of 
mittee of the Phelps-Stokes | 
object of this report is to give 
proving the status of the Nat 
data as to educational and 1 $s in 
ern, western and equatorial ‘tion f the 
nent.” Two agencies participated lainly 
se ER. of this investigation: First, the 
Foreign a Boards of North America and 
land; second, The Phelps-Stokes Fund. 

The Educat ion Commi composed otf 
members, one of whom was a Native African ré 
ing in this country for the past twenty years. 
Commission instructed “to study the 
tional needs of Africa, especially those per 
to the hygienic, economic, and religious 
ditions Native people.” The Commiss 
was directed to keep in mind the following five 
cific objects: 

“(1) To inquire as to the educational work be 
done at present in each of the areas t 
studied. 

To investigate the educational needs of 
people in light of the religious, 
gienic and economic conditions. 
To ascertain to what these 
being met. 

To assist in the formulation of plans desig 
to meet the educational needs of the Nati 
races, making adequate use of Native re- 
sources and providing for the present and 
prospective demands of the country itself. 

(5) To make available the full results of this 
study.” 

‘Looking at the report from the point of view 
the Commission’s instructions it is pleasing to not 
that it tried to follow its instructions. Concerning 
the first object of its inquiry, the Commission found 
that most of the educational work being done was 


terested 
\frica 


conditi 


ssion Was 
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ened by the various Mission Boards. The 
calibre rk ranges from the lowest of the Ele- 
ntary vrades to the collegiate level. The type 
¢ work ne was influenced mainly by three fac- 
oa the Colonial Government; second, the 
und Commercial and Industrial enterprises; 
nd third, the Educational ideals of the individual 
\fissiot or Missionary Board. 
In at r to the second and third inquiries. rela- 
ve t cational needs, the Commission implies 
rv cl y that one of the most pressing needs is 
e ed tion of the European concerning the Na- 
; Chairman takes great pains to make it 
: Kuropeans, as well as Americans, labor un- 
ay st distressing delusions about Africa. As 
Ir s puts it, “Africa is not the ‘Great Dark 
( but the Continent of Great Misunder- 








1 . The most unfortunate and un- 
r Misunderstanding is to the effect that the 








\fric eople do not give promise of development 
sufticie to warrant efforts in their behalf.” 
A s |! need, as pointed out, is cooperation of 
; various groups concerned in the occupation, 
r and otherwise, of Africa It is interest- 
g te here the stress put upon governmental 
; rt of African education. Says Dr. Jones, “Re- 
sour f soil, minerals and water-power depend 
levelopment upon the effective education 
people. . . The ultimate test of 
is not, however, exploitation of physi- 
ces final test is the civilization of 
ve p ’ It is too obviously honest a 
rg that Native people should be improved 
it ange for their physical resources 
\ third need, and that affecting the Natives most 
tely as outlined by the Commission 
{ Education of the masses of le,” i 
such things as health education; 
life; urban and rural communit 
se of leisure time; character and religi 
1 handicraft education ( 
st Commission points out that n 
lemands of the African masses are those 
tain to the cultivation of the soil and im- 
t t of the conditions of village life through 
indicraft.” 2) “The educatio f Native 


ship.” This type of need seems to have refer- 





leadership in developing the masses as de- 

scr 1 above It is peculiar that little or nothing 
1 concerning leadership politically, although 

! is made to ideals of “self-determination.” 
educational preparation of those who must 

the mventional test required by professional 
(ommussion states that these needs are not 

ng met. Health education is, for the most part, 
ntal, being gained indirectly through the ex 

le of the Europeans; vocational education is 


rgely confined to providing workers for commer- 


1 industrial enterprises; and in general, edu- 
for the masses consists of bodily transfers 


pean systems of Education t \frican con- 





rmulating a scheme to meet the needs of the 
\ Dr. Jones suggests what he terms “Adapta- 


f schemes used more or less successfully with 
vackward” groups. The Afric 
unto the problem of Negro Education in the 
States. Thus, the Commission recommends 
vhenever possible, the examples of Tuskegee 
Hampton be followed as working plans for Af 


in situation is 
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rican Education. The merits of such a suggestion 
the writer shall not discuss. We merely wonder, in 
the first place, whether the situations are sufficiently 
analogous; in the second place, if the scheme has 
been successful to the extent that it would justify 
copying; or finally whether it would be to the ulti- 
mate advantage of the Africans? 


C. H. THOMPSON. 


“SOCIAL WORK, AN OUTLINE OF ITS 
PROFESSIONAL ASPECTS” 

(A pamphlet, published by the American Association of 
Social Workers, 130 E. 22nd Street, New York 
Price 25 cents.) . 

One of the most interesting and valuable publications 
which the American Association of Social Workers 
has recently issued is a small thirty-one page pamphlet 
called “Social Work, an Outline of Its Professional 
Aspects.” By describing briefly, yet comprehensively, 
the various lines of activity open to the social worker 
and telling the sort of training necessary for work 

1 of these lines, the little book fills a very 


along eacl 
decided need in its particular field 

There is probably no person or group of persons so 
well qualified to speak with authority on the subject 
with which the pamphlet deals as the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers. It is largely through its 
organization of social workers in America, its campaign 
of educational publicity, and its resolute maintenance 
of the highest standards of ethics and training, that 
rom the hazily ambiguous 
1 jobs” to the rank of a 
irements and 
three thousand 
e Associa- 


social work has emerge: 
realm of philanthropic “‘o 
profession with definite enti 
, 1 lined ol 
clearly outlined ob 


members and its chapters in 











! 

tion has been able to gather dat: 1 of the activ- 
ities which come under the g ling of social 
work 

In the booklet recently published, the different kinds 
of case work which have developed in the pro 
fession, including work with families, with childr 
in and out of the schools, with delinquents, and with 
the physically and mentally incompetent, are adequately 


; 
reviewed. Paragraphs are devoted to the comparatively 
1ew branches of occupational therapy and psychiatric 
social work. There is with social 


group work, such as settl 


independent 





club work, and associations 
The section devot community organization 1s es- 
pecially interesting and rmative, embracing as it 


does, rural organization 





organization and educa- 


tion, economic organization and development, housing, 
leisure time activities, and neighborhood organization. 


he book also contains information regarding in- 
stitutional work, psychological work, personnel work in 
idustry, work with racial groups, public health nurs- 
ing and nutrition work, very important 
branch of social work known as social research. There 
is a list of training schools which are members of the 
American Association of Training Schools for Pro- 
fessional Social Work—and a short paragraph on 
salaries paid in the social work field. 








r€ side s 


Being, as is stated in the introduction, a discussion 
f “the activity of the professional social worker” the 
pamphlet will appeal especially to those already en- 
those who are planning 


gaged in social work or to 
to train for it. 


J. B. BUELL. 


The Bulletin Board 


THE MIGRATION 
gration of more than 5,000 unskilled Negro 
laborers to Richmond and Baltimore from North 
Carolina during May has necessitated the shutting 
down of more than 50 highway construction projects, 
according to statements of State Highway Com- 
mission officials. 





The Negro exodus from Tennessee with the open- 
ing of Spring is taking on serious proportions. It 
is reported that 552 Negroes passed through Cin- 
cinnati in one day in charge of labor agents. The 
activities of these agents in that section has been 
under investigation by the chief inspector of the 
Tennessee Department of Labor, responding to the 
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complaints of Southern planters of the wholesale 
migration of Negroes from the cotton fields. There 
have been arrests of agents for operating without meet- 
ing license requirements, and many arrests of Negroes 


who were found waiting at employment agencies 
while Southern planters were in need of help. The 
State Chamber of Commerce of Mississippi has 


called a joint meeting of white and Negro citizens, 
to be held in every court-house in the state to dis- 
cuss the exodus and the labor situation. Three 
hundred Negroes passed through Jackson in 
afternoon, en route to Chicago. 


one 


The Greenville, South Carolina News, records the 
effort made by certain Negroes to induce members 
of their race to stay in South, and 
that little headway has en made, and 
have left in the past few weeks 

Fifty Negroes boarded an Illinois Central train at 
the Poplar Street Station in Memphis in one party, 
and the same train carried three carl from 
points south of Memphis, according to a complaint 
by a Memphis business man. 


comments 
that 


the 


scores 


oads 


The O-K Weekly of Harahan, Louisiana, esti 
mates that fully 15,000 Negroes have gone from 
the Mississippi delta and Louisiana, while 12,000 
more have left Georgia, with imposing quotas trom 


South Carolina, Texas and Alabama. 


\ special survey of farming districts in t 
South, made by the Department of Agriculture, indi 
cates that approximately 13% or 32,000 of 
number of Negro farm-hands in Georgia have move 
North within the last twelve months, and the move- 
ment inues. \ large abandonment of acreage 
is reported. From South Carolina about 22,750 or 
3% of the total Negro farm population have de- 





con 





parted. Alabama reports that 344% of its Negro 
farm population, Arkansas about. 3%% or 15,000 
Negro farmers and Louisiana about 1% or about 
4.500 Negro farmers have departed since April 7, 
1922 The movement from Kentucky, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma and Texas, apparently 


has been slight. 


T. W. Gist, agricultural statistician of Alabama 
estimates that 10,660 Negro farmers have gone from 
the farms of Alabama to other states, and in addi- 


tion, about 14,800 Negro workers have moved from 


the farms to industrial centers within the state. 
EDUCATION 

Leo M. Favrot, Baton Rouge, La., speaking at 
Hampton Institute, said that in Louisiana the col- 
ored school population has increased 3 per cent. in 
9 years, while the number of colored teachers has 
doubled and the salaries paid to colored teachers 
quadrupled. Three-fourths of the white school chil- 
dren and two-thirds of the colored children are en- 
rolled. “There is a growing sentiment,” he said, 
“that we must do more for our colored children.” 

S. L. Smith of Nashville, Tenn., field agent of 
“The Julius Rosenwald Fund,” which was created to 
assist in the building of better Negro rural schools, 
reported at the three-day Hampton Institute confer- 
ence of State agents for colored schools throughout 
the South, which has just closed, that, up to April 
30, there had been built 1700 “Rosenwald Schools” 
and 49 teachers’ homes at a total cost of $6,257,492. 
Of this amount Negroes had contributed $1,600,667 
or 25.6 per cent.; white people, $352,199 or 5.6 per 
cent.; public funds, $3,100,148 or 49.5 per cent.; and 
Julius Rosenwald of Chicago, $1,204,478 or 19. 3 per 
cent. 

Better school facilities for Negro pupils in St. 
Louis, including a high school east of Grand Boule- 
vard, establishment of a normal school for training 
Negro teachers, and an open air school for tubercu- 
lar Negro children, were urged at a public hearing 
Monday before the Board of Education, held at the 
request of the Educational Committee of the League 
of Women Voters. 

Homer Hall, president of the St. Louis Tubercu- 
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losis Society, recommended an _ approp: of \ 
$10,000 for construction of an open air “y= 3 
tubercular Negro children, and from min of the 

board in 1917 quoted adoption by the urd 

Education of a report declaring that the 

open air school for Negroes was equally 

such a school for white children. 

I such schools provided tor whit 
have proved very successful, and 75 per « 
children attending these schools have | 
from the disease. Mr. Hall pointed out 
death rate among Negroes from. tuber 
three times as great as the rate among \ 
the 100,000 of population. Statistics s! 

1920 the tuberculosis death rate for Negr , gt 
trom 5 to 14 years of age was approximate! 

is great as that for white children betwee 

anes, 

Gordon H. Simpson, Direct: of the St 

ban League, stated that 48,438 Negroes 

district bounded by Cass Avenue, Gra I 

\rsenal Street and the river, represe1 g 
the Negro population of t ty; tha 
1200 Negroes | ! located 1 itv s 
of the year, and more ws g tre t 
every week, most oft eT cat Z t 
nentioned, and that the Negro school 
this year is 1400 larger than last year 

The one hundred and fort ighth annu g 
oO th Pennsylvania \b SOC \ 

Philadelphia in April This society, whil 
tarian, is composed largely of Friends 
Sti author of “The | nd Railwa 
me time president of this ) nd 

egro man to hold such an office. Cheir 
report dealt principally with the progress 
Laing School which has grown greatly d 
fifty-six years of existence \ bust of 
Mott, a former member of the society was 
the Frederick Douglass Hom« Anacost [ 

Governor Hamlin Morrison of North (¢ 
speaking at the A. and T. College, a Negro 
tion, declared that during his administratio | 
money had been spent for the education of N sain 
of the state than was spent for whites dur 
Aycock administration, often referred to as t 
educational period. This has been done, 
because “the Negroes in this state are the 
America,” and because they have “shown 
selves worthy of this splendid recognition.” 

The Missionary Training School of Shaw Unive 
is now offering courses to fit students to become 
and foreign missionaries, social-service workers 
tors’ assistants, and Sunday-school leaders. 

Many of the courses are given in the Theological W 
Department, but others, such as Religious Pedag S 
Missions, Social Service, and Modern Sunday School 
Methods, Child Study, and Kindtrgarten are giver 
the Missionary Training School 

Jesides classroom recitations there are opportuniti . 
for practice work in the city and neighborhood | 

The Woman’s Club is planning to use the building ni 
in which the Kindergarten is held for a Commu 
House. This will give further opportunity for pr 
tical work to those who may be training for Social 
Service Work 

College students may elect one course a year in y 


connection with the regular college work. All courses 
may be counted towards the college degree 

Students who are College or Normal School gradu 
ates may complete the course in year; those who 
are Academy or High School graduates will require { 
three years to complete the Special students 
who show fitness will be admitted 





one 
course 


LYNCHING 


Prominent educators of the South, including 8 state 
superintendents of education, 8 presidents of univers- 
ities, 18 presidents of state technical and normal col- 
leges, 25 presidents of privately endowed and denomi 
national universities and colleges, and 24 professors in 















and colleges, sent the following resolution 


1S ern State Legislators and Executives: 
\ the undersigned, engaged in the work 
on, earnestly appeal to all citizens to 
ir influence constantly and actively in 
ition of the crime of lynching 
thermore, urge upon our State Leg 
and Executives to enact, if necessary, 
tently to enforce, such laws as will 
a stop to this species ol lawless 
\\ real leaders of our people ri set them 
stop to this form of violence it will 
nated 
to be hoped that the eaders will 
flr ce their disp < < ent 
cement of the la e courts 
les hs thee @ 
: ) it 
POLITICS 
Maryland, provides I nt demonstra 
le influence of the Negro voter. If 
the Negr rs t under 
1 Republ B r g 
+ wi? 
4 | i ~ - = 
D ( part 
Me ll ( {) I 
1 eve ( \ 
] 
} 
MISCELLANEOUS 
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reception room, library and an auditorium with a 
seating capacity of 2,000 

The Florida Assembly, by a vote of 16 to 12, decided 
to discontinue the lash forever 

The foundation of a Negro hospital at Brewer Nor- 
mal Institute, Greenwood, S. C., has been laid. When 
complete, the cost will approximate $30,000. 

\ protest was made by 141 white passengers sailing 
on the Albania, of the Cunard Line for Europe, against 
34 Negro members of a theatrical troupe en route to 
London to fill an engagement \ rapid rearrangement 
of the dining salon layout was made, and the Negroes 

ssigned to a rem | tion of the dining salon 
| New York Times respondent observed that 

( s and jewels e1 were notic ( he dusk 

N C. Crew the K is City Sun, a 
Ne eekly, di \ 1 24t He had been 
I I Negt kK Lit tor sey 
’ 1 he i P Clerk under 

ent p ‘ ck building 

Negroes B New \ thei! 

wenn ¢ ‘ ‘ er- 

ppos 1 i R ‘ he 

‘ The ' Tali 

S. Hartg , Jersey City, 

| ( I Huds County 

rd He succé ng J e Counsellor 
| s | Meat Mr. Hartg graduate of 
t ¢ g B a Sx ] 





| The Inter-Racial Forum 








Madeleine R. Smith, 


Hampton Institute Class 


v many of us realize that the Negro woman 


sterday and of today are different, yet not 
different? The Negro woman of the red 
ef, the family pride who crooned melodies 
master’s children, is no more. She went 


r the age of our grandmothers. Occasionally 
S s to be found in some old family, tucked 
as a family heirloom, but never in full glory 
davs of old. Not entirely different, I have 
. is the Negro woman of today, for she still 
has the same bigness of heart, the same faithful 
to duties, and, above all, the love of justice 


vard her fellow-people 

\Vho is the daughter of the Negro woman now 

us only a faint memory? The quiet, dignified 
woman who is working socially, politically, and 
educationally for the upbuilding of the Negro 
race. She is to be found in all the thinking, seri 
us-minded women of the race. She is helping 


to solve the big problems confronting all Ameri- 


woman. 


] 





“ 
( 


dare say there are many of our white friends 
) are not acquainted with this new Negro 
After a conference of Southern white 
| colored women, held especially to discuss 
ce relations, a white woman writes thus: “T 
ve studied and worked and hoped to be of 





































some little value. I realize the wrong conditions, 
but to feel that the ire embedded in a system 
which encases you is to feel impotent. 
The only recourse is to hold fast to ideals 
The Negro women have great ideals 
and sane plans, and the conference gave me a 
clue and a point of contact.” These statements 
show that white women are just finding out the 


true qualities of the Negro woman. 

“Is the Negro woman 
she will 
fair.” 


Today men are asking, 
in industry?” The answer is “Yes, and 
remain in industry as long as the 
She is to be found doing the same kind of work 
the white woman is doing. It is true she is handi- 
capped in many instances, but she is still per- 
sistent. During the World War, her reputation 
as a worker was established. In many instances 
she was found to do work equally as well as, and 
in some instances better than, the white woman. 

How many of us know who the champion mail 
sorter of the United States is today? It is not 
a white man or a white woman, but a Negro 
woman, Miss Lulu Cargill, who distributed 30,215 
pieces of mail in eight hours. 


deal is 


UNDERTAKEN 

What does the name of Mrs. C. ]. Walker 
bring to the mind? It brings the picture of a 
Negro girl bending over a wash tub, a girl who, 
while toiling for her daily bread, saw a vision and 


NEw 


BUSINESS 
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worked to make that vision real. Later it brings 
a picture of ‘a successful business woman of 
wealth and social position, one of the greatest 
philanthropists our race has ever had. 

There is another Negro woman in the business 
world whom we should not fail to mention. Mrs. 
Maggie L. Walker of Richmond, Va., holds the 
distinction of being the first and only Negro 
woman president of a bank. In spite of tradi- 
tional and present-day handicaps, surely the Ne- 
ero woman can rightfully claim a place in the 
business world. 

Madame Emma Azalia Hackley was one of the 
greatest teachers of vocal music our race has ever 
possessed. conducting song festivals 
throughout the country with masses of our own 
people, stimulating interest in their own songs 
and helping to get better tone effects, she has in- 
spired many of the most talented of our race, in- 
cluding Clarence Cameron White, the eminent 
composer and violinist, and Carl R. Diton, the 
composer and pianist. We are indebted to her 
the coming to Hampton of our own R. 
Nathaniel Dett. To Madame Hackley our race 
owes a debt of gratitude for unselfish devotion to 
the development of talent in the race 


Besides 


for 


FIELD oF SociaAL WorK 

Among our social workers should be mentioned 
such women as Mrs. Janie Porter Barrett, Mrs 
Elise Johnson McDougald, and Mrs. Sarah Col- 
lins Fernandis. These noble women are working 
faithfully with Negro boys and girls in order that 
the race may have many more useful citizens in 
the future. Two women on the police force in 
Washington, D. C., may well be classed with the 
social workers, for they, too, are doing much to 
make useful men and women of the boys and 
girls on the city streets. 

In the professional world, Dr. Sara W. Brown, 


men- 
{ Con 
I edical 
Y.W, 


one of Hampton’s own graduates, may 
tioned. Doctor Brown, a graduate als: 
nell University and later of the Howard 
‘ollege, is engaged in health work for tl 

\. 

\mong the Negro women who have ad 
contribution to American literature, per! 
most noted is Mrs. Robert J. Nelson—Al 
bar-Nelson. A recent poem, “Violets,” i 

not ea 


| their 
ne the 
Dun- 
mMag- 


sily 


surpassed 
organized work is none 
\ group of wi 


“l untiringly for the 


the Ik note 
men banded ether 

restoratiol the 
Memorial Home at Cedar Hill, Wash 
C., thus making 1t possible for one of 
n te tting 
‘ation of men 
en in 
mem- 


Douglass 


statesn » have 


Negri 


greatest 
Che 
ing has 
sufficient mone) 
bers to carry on the worl 
National Associ 
Miss Nanni 


women of Washin 


organi 


rners, 
ther 
rpose 
estic 


11 


the banding together of skilled lab 


rers 


fessional women in of. 


rs, business at 
skillful 


protect the 


SeTV- 
] ecial 


prTro- 


promote pride of occupation, 
ice, and industrial ideals, and to 
and general interests of the 
tected, hard-working women 
Che largest and most influential association that 
the race has is the National Association of Cok 
ored Women. Some of the most distinguished 
women who represent this club are Miss Hallie 
Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, Miss 
Burroughs, and Mrs. Booker T, 
Perhaps the best known women of 
the Association are Mrs. Marv Church Terrell 
and Mrs. Mary B. Talbert. They have repre- 
sented our women at conventions held in France, 
Germany and Sweden. 


millions of 


©. Brown, 
Nannie H. 
Washington 





A Negro Business College 


The demands of Negro business are stimu- 
lating as a valuable bi-product the growth of 
business colleges sponsored by Negroes. 
Among the more important of these institu- 
tions is the Derrick Business College of Phila- 
delphia, which, during the seven years of its 
existence has enrolled and equipped for cleri- 
cal work about 1800 pupils. 

This school was founded by a young Negro 
woman, Miss Minnebelle Derrick and is de- 
signed to bridge the unusually difficult gap for 
impecunious Negro youth between school and 
business. Effort has been made to provide as 
nearly as possible an opportunity for training 
with the minimum expenditure of time and 
money. The 30 Day System invented by Rob- 
ert Boyd is employed and the school itself, has 
been made a recognized unit of the Boyd Schools. 
Tuition has been reduced to $12.00. 

The school began in one room with a rented 
typewriter. It is now housed in its own build- 
ing, a rather imposing structure near the cen- 
ter of the Philadelphia business district. 
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